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The following are extracts from an article pre- 
pared by Richard . Caverly, Statistician of the 
Trades and Labor Council. of Vallejo, having 
especial relation to the meager wage paid a class of 
government employes inthe Mare Island Navy. 
Yard, and quoting many interesting statistics show- 
ing the increased cost of living during the last few 
years: 

In the Mare Island Navy Yard, there are cer- 
tain employes designated as “special laborers’— 
men who have taken civil service examinations. 
Their education is of a high class, and they pos- 
sess the other qualifications which befit them to 
make good citizens, husbands and fathers. Many 
of them are receiving a wage of from $2.24 to 
$2.16 a day (a few higher) for clerical work that 
requires a high order of ability, and corresponding 
responsibility. 

This low wage has a tendency to break down the 
self respect of these clerks, extinguish their am- 
bition, and cause them to be indifferent to mental, 
social and moral development—they merely struggle 
to exist. 


As a matter of sharp truth, it is absolutely im- 
possible for these “special laborers” to live within 
their income, if married—not to consider the mat- 
ter of providing for the future. 

A conservative estimate of the cost of living 
for one year of one of these men having a wife and 
three children will show that about $790 is re- 
quired to support such a family in a very modest 
fashion. 

The annual income of a special laborer on Mare 
Island, working full time, or 312 days, at $2.16 a 
day, is $676; at $2.24 a day, $701.12—a deficit in the 
first case of $112.92; in the second of $87.88 an- 
nually. For each day lost, a deduction of $2.16, or 
$2.24 must be made. 

In the estimate of expenses of $790 a year for a 
family of five, nothing was allowed for carpets, 
curtains, pictures—and it is conceded that no home 
should be ‘without these—nothing for street car 
fare, social amusements, church contributions, etc. 

Certainly all agree on the fact that a man with a 
family should carry. life insurance, and yet in the 
estimate given nothing was allowed for this pur- 
pose, nor for a physician or medicines during the 
year. In short, all the reasonable luxuries that a 
home should have are wanting in the calculation 
referred to. $ 

Carrol D. Wright gives the increased cost of liv- 
ing at 12 per cent, but the army authorities let the 
cat out of the bag in regard to cost per capita of 
feeding the army by stating that it was nearly 
doubled—in other words, almost 100 per cent in- 
crease. The individual cost of feeding soldiers in 
1898 was 18 cents per day—in 1904, nearly 35 cents, 
or $127.75 a year. . 

The individual cost of feeding paupers in the 
various almshouses in this country is $600 a year, 
says the Pittsburg Herald—about $1.65 every day 
in the year! 

Industrial statistics of Pennsylvania for the year 
1904 aggregates $452.52 for 204 days’ labor, or 
$2.26 per day as “prosperity” wage in that State, 
to coal miners. 

To subdivide $452.52 into 365 days—the actual 
time that a worker must subsist—would reduce his 
wages to $1.25 per day, and’ to feed a family of 
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five persons it would necessitate his feeding each 
family unit upon nearly twenty-five cents per day, 
of $1.25 per day for the five persons for 365 days, 
equaling $456.25 for food alone—an average cost 
of eight and one-third cents for each meal, as- 
suming three meals are eaten each day. 


It would seem imperative that every nation 
should know the number of people in its dominion 
who, although using their best efforts, are failing 
to obtain sufficient necessaries for fully maintaining 
physical efficiency in every respect. To neglect to 
inquire into our national distress is to be guilty of 
the grossest moral indifference. 

It is shown by a recent bulletin issued by the 
Bureau of Labor that the living expenses of the 
average family during the period between 1890 and 
1904 have increased from 25 to 50 per cent. There 
has been no corresponding increase in wages. 


While the laborer works just as hard today 


for the same wages he earned fourteen years- ago, 


the prices of all the actual necessities of life have 
increased so greatly that he must now pay out 
yearly 95 per cent of his entire income to protect 
himself from exposure and starvation. 

Since 1894, canned goods have advanced in price 
Over 25 per cent. 

The Standard Oil Company has advanced the 
price of oil eight cents a gallon in the same time. 

Bread is still five cents a loaf, although the price 
of flour has advanced 36 per cent. The price of 
bread has not arisen owing to the fact that the 
bakers, forced to -protect themselves, are making 
the loaf smaller. , 

Soda crackers have decreased 10.5 per cent in 
price, and about 50 per cent in size. 

Coal has advanced about $2 a ton since 1890, 


-without considering the extra high figures reached 


in 1903. 

As for clothing, cotton flannels have advanced 
13.3 per cent in price; common suitings, 14.1 per 
cent; common boots and shoes, 16.2 per. cent; 
women’s dress goods, 16.8 per cent; blankets, 18.3 
per cent, and thread, 20.1 per cent. 

The laborer pays more by 15 per cent for his 
furniture now than ten years ago. He pays about 
10 per cent more for the most common kind of 
dishes and table cutlery, and for the luxury of to- 
bacco, 17 per cent. 

To cap the climax, the wage-earner is called upon 
to pay an advance in rent from 25 to 30 per cent. 

The wife of a “special laborer,” or any other 
laborer on Mare Island, with a family of four 
cannot be much of a spendthrift on $2.24 per day, 
and make both ends meet. 


If she would have a decent quality of butter on - 


her table, she must pay 55 cents a roll for it, where 
four or five years ago she could buy it for 45 cents 
—and other necessities of life in proportion. 

It is a notable fact that the standard of living, in 
the ranks of salaried men is steadily declining, ow- 
ing principally to the high rates charged for neces- 
sities. 

On July ist, 1897, the per capita cost of clothing 
in the United States was $13.80. Last year it was 
$17.42. Thus, on this item alone, the cost has in- 
creased by over 26 per cent, or about $18 per family, 
throughout the United States. . i 

On July ist, 1897, it cost at wholesale, $34.71 
to buy a year’s supply of food for one person in 


’ that wages fall even to $300 a year. 
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the United States. It now costs $48.78, an increase 
of over 40 per cent. 


It takes a salary of about $1400 a year now to 
buy the same household necessities that a salary of 
$1000 would have bought eight years ago. In 
other words, it takes $1.25 now to buy the things 
a dollar would have bought in 1897. 

These conditions bring-to mind the words of 
Thomas Carlyle: “It is not to die, or even to die 
of hunger that makes a man wretched; many men 
have died; all men must die; * * * but it is 
to live miserable—we know not why—to work sore 
and yet gain nothing; to be heart-worn, weary, yet 
isolated, unrelated, girt in with cold, universal 
Laissez faire.” 


To live miserable, to work sore, yet gain noth- 
ing—this is the quintessence of poverty. 


The necessaries for maintaining physical efficiency 
are not difficult to determine. 

Professor Alfred Marshall says: “The neces- 
saries for the efficiency of an ordinary agricultural 
or of an unskilled town laborer and his family, 
in England, in this generation, may be said to con- 
sist of a well-drained dwelling with several rooms, 
warm clothes, with some changes of underclothing, 
with a moderate allowance of meat and milk, and a 
little tea, etc.; some education, and some recre- 
ation, and lastly, sufficient freedom for his wife 
from other work to enable her to perform properly 
her maternal and her household duties.” 

Serfs and slaves were always given at least 
enough to keep them physically well. But present- 
day society has ignored the wisdom of this fair 
provision. 

A family living upon the scale allowed for in 
our estimate, must practice economy to the closest 
notch. They must never go into the country—un- 
less for a walk. They must never purchase a news- 
paper at retail, or spend a few dimes to buy a ticket 
for a popular concert. They must write no letters 
to absent friends, for they cannot afford to pay the 
postage. The children must have no pocket money 
for dolls, marbles, or sweets. The father must 
smoke no tobacco and must drink no beer. The 
mother must never buy any pretty clothes for her- 
self or for her children, the character of the family 
wardrobe, as of the family diet, being governed, 
as is the navy yard, by the “regulations.” 

Some persons will, doubtless, maintain that we 
have placed the cost of maintaining a family too 
high. However so it may appear from the figures 
given, it is absolutely true that a large percentage 
of workers must spend every penny they earn if 
they are to have the necessaries of life. 

This is particularly true of all unskilled workmen, 
who, doubtless, rarely average in wages more than 
$460 a year, and there are official studies to show 
But, consider- 
ing that a workman with a family of ordinary size 
receives regularly $600 per annum, he could then 
hardly expect to plan, deliberately, in spite of all 
rightful demands of his children for education and 
other advantages, as we call them, to save enough 
to protect his family in case he is killed by an acci- 
dent, acquire an incurable disease, or is thrown for 
a long period out of employment. 

Mr. Hunter and others have shown, out of 
statistical material available, that there are 10,- 
000,000 persons in America who are constantly 
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living at or below the bare margin of normal ex- 
istence, and this must be so mith the rate of wages 
paid to some of the laborers employed on Mare 
Island Navy Yard, today. 


The following is taken from the Nineteenth An- 
nual Report of the Civil Service Commission, page 
75, signed by the President of the United States, 
dated January 31, 1902: 


“All officers and employes of the United States, 
of every description, serving in or under any of 
the executive departments and whether so serv- 
ing in or out of Washington, are hereby forbidden, 
either directly or indirectly, individually, or 
through associations, to solicit an increase of pay 
or to influence or attempt to influence in their own 
interest any other legislation whatever, either be- 
fore Congress or its Committees, or in any way 
save through the heads of the departments in or 
under which they serve, on penalty of dismissal 
from the government service.” 

This order strikes at the very root of American 
citizenship—depriving “special .aborers” of the 
right to use any and all means in their power, 
through organization or otherwise, to have their 
wages increased. It deprives them of an equal voice 
‘in the affairs of the government. 

One of the most glaring inconsistencies of the 


operation of the order quoted, is the influence | 


brought to bear on Congress, in connection with the 
Army Appropriation ill, now before that body. 

Congressman Prince of Illinois said the President 
and the Senate were responsible for what he had 
pointed out had resulted ina retired list costing yearly 
$2,700,000, and which consisted of officers who, he 
asserted, “were holding the flag with one hand, 
while the other was in the treasury for money that 
had never been earned.” Mr. Prince mentioned 
the fact that there were half a million persons 
under the direct control of the President—300,000 
under the civil service, 60,000 in the army, 45,000 
in the Navy and Marine Corps, 70,000 postmasters, 
and fully 25,000 not classified. 

All estimates for appropriations on which Con- 
gress acted came from this. great army of em- 
ployes, and not from the “heads of departments,” 
as the President’s order calls for. 

Referring to the question of the retirement of 
officers, and the abolition of the grade of Lieuten- 
ant-General, Prince criticised the system by which 
it was possible to have a larger number of officers 
on the retired list. With an army of 60,000, he 
said, there were now 903 officers on the retired list, 
drawing an average of $3000 a year, or a total of 
$2,700,000. 

With regard to the differences in the standard 
of living required by different people, and in the vary- 
ing costs of accommodations in different places, 
a number of opinions concerning the necessary in- 
come for a family of the average size, not to con- 
sider sowing for the future, is at hand. 

It was shown that by the Massachusetts Bureau 
of Statistics that it takes $754 a year for a family 
of five persons to live on. John Mitchell has said 
that a minimum wage of $600 a year is necessary 
in the anthracite district for a worker with a family 
of ordinary size. The New York Bureau of Labor 
considers that $10 a week, or $520 a year is in- 
adequate for city workmen. A prominent official 
of one of the largest charities in New York City 
thinks that $2 a day or about $624 a year is neces- 
sary for a family of five in that city. 

However our figures may be taken, there is one 
fact apparent: The margin of life of special 
laborers on Mare Island Navy Yard (on which 
many of them live) is so narrow that they must 
toil every possible hour of working time, and the 
‘slightest economic change registers its effec, upon 
them, as well as upon those Securing less wages, 
and there are many in the Navy Yard today secur- 
ing less. 

—————_e+—_—_____ 

The total membership in Unionized British indus- 

tries is nearly 3,000,000. 
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TRADE ASSOCIATIONS AND THEIR REG- 
ULATION OF PRICES. 

Much is said nowadays about the monopolistic 
tendencies of labor unions, writes Ralph M. Easley, 
editor of the National Civic Federation Review. 
Their critics charge that they are arbitary and even 
tyrannical in their enforcement of such methods as 
placing restriction upon output; limiting the num- 
ber of apprentices in a given craft; demanding the 
minimum wage; opposing the introduction of labor- 
saving machinery; boycotting employers who re- 
sist their demands; refusing to work or to have 
any relations with brother workmen who do not 
subscribe to their doctrines and conform to their 
practices. 

It is not our purpose here to deny the truth of 
any of these general allegations, or to discuss the 
measure in which they may be defended or should 
be condemned. Accepting them, for the sake of 
argument, as facts, we would point out that each 
of them is the symptom of an underlying fear—the 
fear that excessive competition may impair for all 
or destroy for some the living wages or the stead- 
iness of employment. The root of this fear of de- 
structive competition lies as deep as the instinct 
of self-preservation. The limitation of apprentices 
arises from the fear that a craft may become over- 
crowded, inciting mutually destructive underbidding 
of wages to obtain work. The underlying motive 
becomes equally obvious upon scrutiny of each of 
the union practices of which complaint is made. 

There is much less current comment upon the 
manifestations by capital of this same underlying 
motive—the fear of destructive competition. Never- 
theless, precisely the same principle reveals itself 
in the proceedings of capitalists, large and small, 
who seek to regulate the market, both as to supply 
and price, in practically every branch of industry 
and trade in the United States. These methods 
vary widely in their details and their operation in 
practice, which are modified to meet the require- 
ments and conditions peculiar to various markets 
and products. But they are all alike in their com- 
mon object—the prevention of destructive competi- 
tion. Their avowed purpose is to insure living 
profits (the union’s “living wage”) to manufac- 
turer, wholesaler and retailer. Their evolution in- 
volves the formation of pools, “gentlemen’s agree- 
ments,” trade associations and other combinations. 
Here and there is involved resistance, through arti- 
ficial devices, to the simplification of the machinery 
of trade on the ground that it would decrease or de- 
stroy the business of middlemen, such as jobbers. 
This corresponds to union opposition to the intro- 
duction of labor-saving machinery. Combinations 
to maintain prices through agreement between man- 
ufacturer and wholesaler to furnish goods only to 
retailers who belong to the organization, correspond 
in many respects to the union demand for the closed 
shop. The boycott to punish those who do not sub- 
scribe to such agreements is employed freely and 
openly by mercantile associations. There is little 
or no concealment of these operations, and their 
wisdom or legality need not concern us here. They 
are facts of economic importance, analogous to the 
corresponding set of facts manifested by some or- 
ganizations of labor. 

Examples of these systematic efforts to prevent 


destructive competition in business can be found in ° 


the press almost daily, and to describe them in de- 
tail would require more than a complete issue of 
this Review. But there are here grouped, as illus- 
trative of the general principle, brief accounts of the 
methods of regulating prices in use in the drug, the 
hardware, the dry goods and the grocery irades. 
The most persistent efforts are made and the most 
elaborate machinery is devised to maintain the prices 
of proprietary drugs, or so-called “patent medicines.” 
The total sales of these goods in the United States 
in one year amount to between $80,000,000 and $100,- 
000,000. - They constitute from 60 to 65 per cent of 
the drug trade. Three organizations undertake to 
regulate prices, These are the National Wholesale 
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Druggists’ Association, organized in 1882, represent- 
ing 90 per cent of the wholesale jobbing trade; the 
Proprietary Association of America, composed of. 
the manufacturers; and the National ‘Association of 
Retail Druggists, composed of delegates from af- 
filiated State associations and local branches. The 
retailers’ organization has been greatly extended, the 
most recent local branch formed being that in New 
York City. It now embraces 516 associations, com- 
prising 39,915 druggists. 

The three organizations named co-operate in their 
efforts to prevent price cutting through agreement to 
cut off supplies of goods from any cut-rate house. 

A recent example of the rigor with which cutting 
of prices is disciplined is the case of McKesson & 
Robbins, a wholesale drug firm of New York. The 
case illustrates both the working of the plan and its 
frank and open recognition. The National Associa- 
tion of Retail Druggists placed the firm upon its 
“cut-off list,” in other words, boycotted the firm. 
This was openly announced in the newspapers of 
May 26, and was admitted by the firm. This pro- 
cess resulted in a complete and costly surrender by 
the firm, which was announced in the New York 
Commercial on August 14th under the headlines: 
“Big Drug Firm Makes Amends—McKesson & Rob- : 
bins Pay for Error.. Result of Bad Sale. On the 
Black List for a Time, but is Again in Good Stand- 
ing—Explains to Trade. Carload of Patent Medi- 
cine Shipped to One House, but Destined for An- 
other Known as a Cut-Rate Concern—Goods Recov- 
ered After a Hot Fight and Expensive Litigation. 
Retailers with the Manufacturers of the Medicine 
Win a Notable Victory. Cordial Business Relations 
Resumed Between the Innocent Parties.” 

All this is stated in the most matter-of-fact way, 
implying the tacit recognition that the boycott is an 
every-day weapon in the mercantile world to com- 
pel adherence to prices, just as unions strike against 
or boycott employers who cut wages. The article 
goes on to explain that a contract existed in this 
case between the manufacturers, the wholesale firm 
and a retail firm, C. H. Loveland & Co., of Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., which bound the parties to sell no 
goods to any druggist who cuts prices. 

It appears that McKesson & Robbins shipped a 
carload of medicine to Loveland & Co. The size of 
the shipment aroused the suspicion of the manufac- 
turer. Investigation revealed that the medicine was 
really intended for another and a cut-rate firm. The 
boycott and surrender followed. The terms of set- 
tlement showed the completeness of the surrender. 
They included the return of the goods, the repay- 
ment of cost of shipment, the payment of costs of 
litigation and expenses of storage, the payment of a 
fine to the Retail Druggists’ Association and the pub- 
lication of a most contrite apology by the boycotted 
firm. 

The most ingenious device in the drug trade for 
maintaining prices is called the Serial Contract or 
Serial Numbering plan. This plan involves an ex- 
clusive system of distribution. Only authorized 
wholesale houses handle the goods, and they are 
under contract to sell ouly to the retail agenis of 
the company. Every retail dealer before he can 
purchase the goods must sign a contract by which 
he becomes an agent of the manufacturer, and agrees 
not to sell the medicines to any other dealer who is 
not an agent at any price whatever, and to sell to 
others only at the authorized retail price. Each 
dozen of bottles sent by the manufacturer to the 
wholesaler is numbered, and is accompanied by a 
postal card bearing the same number. When the 
wholesaler sells that dozen bottles, he mails the 
card to the manufacturer, with the name and address 
of the retailer to whom sold. The retailer must not 
dispose of a bottle until his firm name has been 
written or printed upon each wrapper. Thus the 
sale of a bottle anywhere at less than regular prices 
can be traced, and the cutter, by the terms of the 
contract, makes himself liable to the manufacturer 
for specified liquidated damages. 


The Pharmaceutical Era of May 11, 1905, de- 
clared: 

“The plan has shown its ability to accomplish the 
purpose for which it was designed, i. e., the preven- 
tion of price demoralization. The more of these 
proprietary goods that are placed upon the market 
with the restrictions embodied in the plan, the bet- 
ter it will be for the retailers, for they are thereby 
assured of a profit on their sales, and consequently 
all branches of the trade are benefited.” 


No more effective plan has been devised for the 
enforcement of the minimum wage. A pending suit 
has been brought by A. G. Loder, a retail druggist 
in Philadelphia, for $100,000 damages against the 
National Association of Retail Druggists. The 
complainant avers that he has been blacklisted by 
the association for cutting prices, and that his busi- 
ness has been damaged by the boycott. He states 
that he is not even able to keep books, lest the asso- 
ciation learn the names of those who sell him drugs, 
and boycott them also. This allegation could hardly 
be exceeded by any union boycott against an “tun- 
fair” employer, nor could any union carry further 
a system of espionage. 

Especial efforts are made to control the price of 
products in the hardware industry by means of pools 
or “gentlemen’s agreements.” Estimates of the 
amount of the output of the entire industry, whose 
prices are thus controlled, vary from 60 to 95 per 
cent. This is remarkable, when it is considered that 
there are at least 500 different lines of goods in this 
trade. : 

“Price Restriction” was the subject of keenest in- 
terest at the joint meeting, early in June, at Hot 
Springs, Va., of the Southern Hardware Jobbers’ 
Association and the American Hardware Manufac- 
turers’ Association. Coupled with this topic was the 
effect upon prices of manufacturers’ selling goods 
directly to retailers, instead of through jobbers. The 
report of the proceedings of these two bodies, pub- 
lished in the Iron Age of June 15, shows that not 
only persuasion, but the more drastic method of the 
boycott is to be employed to prevent cutting prices 
in the hardware trade. 

As to direct selling from manufacturers to’ retail- 
ers, the Southern Association took the position, con- 
veying the threat of a boycott, that: 

“If the manufacturer thus ignores the legitimate 
channel of distribution through the jobber to the 
retailer and the consumer, the jobbers should hesi- 
tate about distributing the products of such manu- 
facturer, even though he be not a distributing factor 
in their immediate locality. It was pointed out that 
when unoccupied territory has thus been taken pos- 
session of and the manufacturer becomes well estab- 
lished as his own distributor, it will be more difficult 
to correct the disturbance than if action were taken 
in time. The spirit of the suggestion was that if the 
manufacturers ignore the jobbers, they could hardly 
expect the active support of the jobbing trade.” 

The same report said: 

“A strong sentiment apparently pervaded the meet- 
ings of the Southern jobbers in favor of manufac- 
turers extending the system of restricted prices with 
a view to not only permitting, but it might almost 
be said, constraining the jobbers to market goods at 
a profit.” 

A joint meeting of the two associations was ad- 
dressed by W. W. Webber, on behalf of the job- 
bers, who said: 

“All of you are advised that we want you, where 
it is at all feasible, to arrange your methods of 
handling your product to the end that the jobber 
will be compelled to make a reasonable margin when 
he makes a sale. * * * Those of us who have no 
desire to make money should be compelled to cease 
our bushwhacking tactics to the end that those who 
do want to succeed may do so with some degree of 
comfort and pleasure and to an extent commen- 
surate with the energy and annoyance required. 
Some of us have no more conception of commercial 
ethics or of the correct principles of money-making 
than has a hog of a holiday or a Senagambian of 
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‘Paradise Lost,’ and these are the fellows for you to 
handle. You will not be able to do so by any milk 
and water policy, but must make up your minds that- 
nothing short of a lignum vitae club, loaded to scat- 
ter, will suffice in some cases. * * * To embark 
on the restricted system you must give all concerned 
to understand that there are to be no subterfuges, 
that you intend to be alert and firm in policing your 
plan, and that we all look alike to you; that you will 
not play any favorites, nor condone offenses, but that 
he who strays from the straight and narrow path 
in this particular will wander into the bogs and brier 
patches of your displeasure to the tune of the exact 
amount of rebate due him, plus a good, stiff fine. 
The fine might consist of a stated amou+t of “Uncle 
Sam’s Illuminated Anguish Plaster,” or, better still, 
drop the offender from ‘your list.” 

The report of the Executive Committee of the 
Southern Jobbers’ Association, as summarized by 
the Jron Age, said that: 

“One of the most important subjects was a satis- 
factory arrangement between the manufacturer and 
the jobber for the enforced maintenance of stipu- 
lated prices upon a profitable basis.” 

A joint convention of these two associations was 
held last year at Atlantic City, when an article upon 
the subject of “Price Maintenance” was read by T. 
W. Williams, Vice-President of the Bissell Carpet 
Sweeper Company. He defined “Price Mainten- 
ance” as meaning: 

“An honest, equitable system of uniform prices, 
that is based upon the sound principle that the man- 
ufacturer, the jobber, the retailer, are justly entitled 
to a fair margin of profit on the sale of any article 
and that the quality of an article can only be main- 
tained so long as all parties concerned in its sale 
co-operate and rigidly maintain uniform prices. 

“The system of price maintenance carried out in 
this particular line depends for its legality upon the 
right of a manufacturer of a patented article to 
fix the retail price on his product. This right has 
been sustained by judicial decisions in both the 
United States and England.” 

Mr. Williams further said: 

“T want to point out a significant virtue of an 
honest system of Price Maintenance, namely: that 
while protecting and conserving the best interests 
of the manufacturer, the jobber, and retailer, it 
reaches out and fully protects the consumer by in- 
suring to the purchaser a high standard of quality 
in the article, and a reasonable price. On the con- 
trary, price cutting is a species of commercial de- 
bauchery that rests upon the relentless doctrine of 
the survival of the fittest; upon the narrow, cold- 
blooded principle that merchandising is a sort of 
commercial warfare; that ‘all’s fair in war’ and ‘the 
devil take the hindermost.’ Price cutting lowers the 
commercial standing of the manufacturer, jobber, or 
retailer who practices it, destroys profits, breeds dis- 
trust, fosters prevarication, and finally robs the con- 
sumer by debasing the quality of the commodities, 
upon which prices are cut, if not actually driving 
many of them from the market.” 

Could any union leader make a stronger argument 
in favor of the closed shop? 

— 

Civilization in Georgia is said to be going back- 
ward. Certainly some of the laws in that State in- 
dicate that the members of that State Legislature 
and the people who elect them are of an ancient 
order of intelligence. For another year it will be 
legal for the factory owners in that State to work 
little girls, five and six years of age, all night in 
the mills. It is no eight-hour day that these little 
tottlers enjoy, but they must work eleven hours, 
from 7 o’clock in the evening until 6 o’clock the 
next morning. The beneficent mill-owners explain, 
however, that it is only during the rush seasons that 
the children are forced to work this way. And yet 
there are some people who still claim to see no 
reason why men should organize !—Ex. 

ns 

The union membership in the metal trades of the 
United States number 177,200, 
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WOMEN STRIKE-BREAKERS. 

The woman strike breaker is to be more pitied 
than censtred, for the simple reason that she does 
not realize at the time what she is doing, says a 
writer in the Rochester Labor Journal, Nine times 
out of ten when she is asked to take the situation 
of a man who has gone on strike, the proposal is 
accompanied by a monetary consideration far above 
that which she has ever received. 

Through the accursed greed for gold she loses 
sight of everything else, and accepts, never realizing 
what ic means to her sisters who have entered into 
the motherhood period of this life. She never real- 
izes it until she has entered into that same period 
of matrimonial strife. It then stands out before her 
like an unsurmountable mountain. 

Right here the writer would like to explain him- 
self, so as not to be misconstrued, as follows: When 
a man goes on strike he endeavors to better his con- 
dition, and by so doing he betters the condition of 
his wife and children; but, if while on strike, his 
position is usurped by a’: woman or man, and he goes 
down in defeat, his chance for betterment is less- 
ened and even lowered. 

Think of the hardships and privations that noble 
little woman with her offspring has to endure during 
a strike of her partner for betterment of conditions, 
and then ask yourself if it is right for you to step in 
and usurp the striker’s position. 

Are you not helping to keep down your sister’s. 
chance to eliminate some of the privations? Are 
you not helping to create conditions that make it 
almost impossible to rear a family in comfort? Are 
you not helping to create conditions which you your- 
self will have to endure when you enter/the same 
matrimonial period of life? 

Reflection brings its lessons. Why not reflect 
now, arid instead of letting yourself be used as a 
tool to keep down the betterment of conditions, re- 
fuse to let yourself be used as a strike breaker, and 
thus help your sisterhood? 

The unionist of today is striving to raise his 
wages and lessen his hours. By the lessening of 
hours he gives every man and woman employed in 
the different trades an opportunity to get a situa- 
tion, and by so doing every one has an opportunity 
to have a home, if not his own, sufficiently large to 
rear his family under comfortable circumstances. 

Take the striking printers of today as an example. 
All over this country women are being used as tools 
by the Typothetae to defeat the printer. Ministers 
of the gospel who edit and control papers published 
by large churches are using frail women as strike- 
breakers to defeat the printer. Think ye, ministers 
of the gospel using women to defeat the husbands 
and fathers of their own sisterhood! 

In conclusion, the writer wishes to state that a 
foul-smelling printshop is not the place for a woman 
—not the place for the mothers of future genera- 
tions. Think of it, ye expounders of the gospel, 
who are preaching every day about race suicide, and 
then ask women to take the places of men who sit 
at the typesetting machines, and inhale the lead- 
laden atmosphere. Statistics show that more print- 
ers die from consumption than any other disease. 
The reasons given are not many, but unsanitary 
newspaper offices and close confinement are the chief 
causes. If this be true, why ask women, who are 
much weaker than men, to commit suicide or lessen 
their vitality, and after a few years of labor in a 
printshop become invalids, or, should they marry, 
become the mothers of weaklings?—Labor’s Voice, 
Muscatine, Iowa. 

—_—_—_+—____—_ 


In Cincinnati Judge Ferris has refused to grant 
an injunction against members of the Leather 
Workers’ Union, declaring that the employer had 
a right to hire and discharge whom he saw fit, 
while the employes have also the right to quit work 
with or without reasons; that the law gives the 
men collectively the same rights as the individual 
possesses. The judge claimed thot picketine under 
certain restrictions was legal. 


BUTTERICK CO. FAILS TO SECURE PER- 
: MANENT INJUNCTION. 


New Yorx.—In their fight for a shorter workday 
the union printets here have won another notable 
‘victory—this time in the Supreme Court of the State 
of New York. 

“On January 29th one Gildersleeve, in violation of 
numerous precedents, affixed his signature and seal 
to.a temporary injunction which all but prevented 
the officers and members of Typographical Union ‘No. 
6 from breathing. This injunction was as sweeping as 
the attorneys for the Butterick Publishing Company 
cared to make it. Gildersleeve simply signed it, 
‘with ‘an order to show cause why it should not be 
tnade permanent. 

. The attorneys for the defendant unions pointed out 
‘{ts outrageous violations of established precedents, 
and the provisions of the Constitution of the United 
States guarantecing the right of free speech, and 
Justice Blanchard handed down his decision on 
March 4th. In his decision he vacates all paragraphs 
in Gildersleeve’s injtnction, save those which re- 
strain the defendant unions from resorting to 
“threats, force, intimidations or fraud.” 

In view of the fact that the members of the de- 
fendant unions have been fully aware that such 
measures were a violation of the statute law, and 
have at no time resorted to their use, the injunction 
“as modified is all that the union printers could rea- 
.sonably expect. 

Nevertheless Gildersleeve’s illegal injunction did 
for a month have the effect of stopping to a certain 
extent the boycott on ‘the Butterick publications and 
patterns. 

The Butterick Company evidently is in a bad way. 
In’ this application for an injunction they admitted 
severe injury to their business by reason of the boy- 
cott. Two of their publications, The Designer and 
‘The New Idea Fashion Magasine, are being offered 
to new subscribers here at half the regular prices. 

Several paragraphs in Justice Blanchard’s decision 
are quite interesting reading. Regarding picketing, 
he says: 

“The right of the defendants to maintain pickets is 
well established, provided, however, that such pick- 
eting is not accompanied by acts expressing or im- 
plying threats, intimidation, coercion or fraud. * * * 
The defendants are free, with these exceptions, how- 
ever, and within the limits already indicated, to make 
any requests or give any advice or resort to any per- 
suasion for the purpose of winning support, and in 
so far as the preliminary injunction is inconsistent 
herewith it is vacated. 

“The defendant local unions through their repre- 
sentatives have sought to dissuade customers who 
are not under contractual obligations, and persons 
who might otherwise become customers, from pur- 
chasing publications and patterns published or printed 
by the plaintiff. Circulars, letters, placards and pos- 
ters have emanated from the defendant local unions 
containing several innuendoes of possibly libelous 
character. * * * The court is asked to restrain 
the further publications of the written and printed 
matter above mentioned on the ground that it con- 
tains innuendoes of a libelous character. Without 
in any particular restricting the direction above made 

_ restraining dissuasion, amounting to fraud, whether 
in the form of written or printed publications or, 
otherwise, the Court must refuse to restrain the pub- 
lication of written or printed matter which merely 
is libelous. A Court of Equity will not enjoin a 
libel against property when the plaintiff, be reason of 
his inability to prove special damages, has no remedy 
at law. The defendants were within their legal rights 
in publishing circulars setting forth the circumstances 
“of the strike and requesting their friends to withhold 
their patronage from the plaintiff.” 
Sf On the same day the Typothetae asked for an in- 
‘junction restraining the officers and members of No. 
_6 from interfering in any way with the “scabs” em- 
ployed in their composing rooms. Justice Blanchard 
declined to follow Gildersleeve’s example, but did 
grant an order to show cause why the members of 
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No. 6 should not be restrained from resorting to 
“threats, force, intimidation or fraud.” This. order 
will come up for argument later. 


Meanwhile, the fight for the shorter por goes 
merrily on. Last week there were 660 members of 
No. 6 on the relief list. Recruits from the non- 
union shops are being made daily. The pickets are 
back on the Butterick job, and the injunction stage 
of the fight apparently has passed with safety to the 
union and to the great discomfiture of the “scab” 
employers. 

Friends of organized labor are particularly “ad- 
vised and requested” to refrain from patronizing the 
Butterick publications, which include The Delineator, 
The Designer and The New Idea Fashion Magazine, 
or the Banner, Butterick, La Belle, New Idea, Mar- 
tha Dean, Standard Home Dressmaker, Metropoli- 
tan Fashions and Little Folks Dress Patterns. 


McClure’s Magazine and books or periodicals 
which bear the imprint of Doubelday, Page & Co. 
also should be avoided. 

Members of local unions are requested to inform 
newsdealers that these publications are on the unfair 
list and to give preference to dealers who do not 
handle them. 

Newsdealers and agents who insist on handing 
these publications should not be patronized by union 
men or their friends. 

———__ oe 
MUST ACT IN CONCERT. 

Many unionists view the trades-tnion movement 
in a superficial way. The improvements gained and 
the policy which secured them, the power the union 
interposes between the employers and a reduction 
in wages, are invariably overlooked in the desire to 
secure added increases in wages and other better- 
ments. The obstacles standing in the path of the 
union and preventing its fulfilling the aspirations 
of this get-betterments-quick element of all unions 
are not seriously accounted. 

Not the least of these obstacles, although those 
most apt to escape attention and be given not due 
importance by the unthinking, are lack of discipline, 
lack of individual support and a steadfast holding 
together in a common cause. The obstacles pre- 
sented by the employers disposed to be unfair and 
antagonistic—employers’ associations taking advan- 
tage of every opportunity and weakness of organized 
labor to reduce wages, retard union progress and 
later swoop down upon it and exterminate it; citi- 
zens’ alliances, anti-boycott and anti-union societies 
satisfied with nothing less than the annihilation of 
unionism—are given more or less consideration, but 
the obstacles within the ranks of unionism are passed 
over. 

These latter are the real serious obstacles that 
oppose the efforts of officers and active unselfish 
workers and the execution of any successful policy 
that may be devised. By some miraculous process 
the officers are supposed to accomplish the objects 
of the union in the face of factions, dissenters, in- 
ternal strife and lack of discipline, which negative 
their work and in some localities and districts make 
improved conditions impossible. Nevertheless in 
those localities the national organization is scoffed 
at and censored because improvements do not imme- 
diately follow the wishes of those elements in the 
union that are responsible for obstructing the way 
to success. 

The higher wages, shorter hours, improved con- 
ditions and union shops prevailing in some locali- 
ties are actually used as an argument against the 
national organization for not securing similar im- 
provements in the other localities. 

In those localities where the highest wages and 
best conditions prevail this satisfactory state of af- 
fairs can be invariably traced to the fact that the 
workers are effectively organized and well disci- 
plined, and the local union working in harmony with 

_the national policy. Where the lower wages and 
poorer conditions prevail this undesirable state of 
affairs can be invariably traced to the fact that the 
local union is not and makes no attempt to be self- 


helping. Its most prominent “features are factional 
fights, disSensions,” Krockthg, tmakgnity- ‘t6: dnd 6b- 
struction of - the ‘work ic policy, ofthe: national 
union. The portents of the times. do not;:impress 
these personal and factional squabblers. Instead of 
well-disciplined effective locals, capable of benefiting 
and improving the workday conditions of their mem- 
bers along the successful lines laid down by | the 
parent organization, there exists ah undisciplined, 
ineffective, useless organization, incapable of uniting 
on and carrying out any successful policy. This 
practice is suicidal. 

Each local and national union must introduce and 
enforce a more effective system of discipline. Be- 
tween the local union and parent organization, and 
on the part of the entire membership, there should 
be a thorough appreciation of the necessity of in- 
telligent discipline—at least working discipline -that 
would enable the adoption of ways and means and 
carrying out of policies made necessary by | the 
growing menacing attitude of employers’ associa- 
tions and anti-union societies. If this is not done, 
organized labor, locally, particularly, and in in- 
stances nationally, will receive a sound thrashing. 

The organized opposition to organized labor is 
growing in power and ability to carry out its ‘de- 
structive designs not because it claims public sym- 
pathy or support to its cause, nor because its ef- 
forts to alienate public sympathy from organized 
labor have been successful, but rather because it has 
succeeded in gaining local victories against local 
unions whose personal and factional squabbles,  dis- 
sensions and lack of discipline have rendered: them 
impotent, both offensively and defensively. 

This has been accomplished by well-directed 
movements, backed by a powerful, disciplined or- 
ganization, pulling together in the carrying out of 
an established policy. 

If organizations of labor expect to successfully 
meet the attacks of employers’ associations, defeat 
further encroachments and preserve their own po- 
tency and usefulness they must introduce a high 
degree of discipline and a determined, enduring 
pull-together spirit, otherwise they will be taught a 
severe lesson through defeats at the hands of bet- 
ter-disciplined associations.—Ex. 

———_—_q—___—_——- 
AS TO STRIKES. 

We have been told that labor organizations should 
“forbid strikes.” We have no doubt that this will be 
done, immediately after the millennium arrives. No 
doubt strikes are to be regretted. It is a cause of 
much sorrow to see industrious men, who might 
and would like to be engaged at their vocation, 
walk the streets in idleness. Forbid strikes! Cer- 
tainly! Just as soon as the occasion for strikes 
exists no longer. But let us tell these advocates of 
peace at all hazards, these angels without wings 
who apparently will turn the other cheek whenever 
smitten on the one, that about all labor organiza- 
tions have gained that is worth congratulating our- 
selves upon, has been obtained either by strikes or 
through the knowledge that unless justice was done, 
a strike and all the word implies would be the next 
step.— Ex. 

a 
EIGHTY-FIVE NEW UNIONS CHARTERED 

President Samuel Gompers of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor announces that for the four months 
ended January 31, 1906, there were issued from the 
office of the American Federation of Labor eighty- 
five charters to newly-constituted unions, as follows : 
One international union, three State branches, six- 
teen central bodies, twenty-eight local trades unions 
and thirty-seven federal labor unions. This shows 
an increase of twenty-five charters issued by the 
American Federation of Labor over the correspond- 
ing four-‘months of the previous year. These figures 
do not include the charters issued by the interna- 
tional unions to locals of their respective trades. and 
callings. 

a 
We don’t patronize Sanborn, Vail: & Ca. 
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'INFERNATIONAL. CONVENTIONS, 1906 06. 

April 2d, St. Letis, yesh ener aoreessseeit 
-of Foundry Employes. =: : 

April’ 2d, New York City, International Fur Work: 
ers. 

Cap Makers of North America. 

May 1st, Cincinnati, Ohio, Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Tron, Steel and Tin Workers. 

May (first week), Worcester, Mass. National 
Union of Cutting Die and Cuttermakers. — 

May 7th, Cincinnati, Ohio, Commercial Telegraph- 
ers’ Union’ of America. 

May —, Canton, Ohio, Tin Plate Workers’ Inter- 
national Protective Association of America. 

May —, York Pa., or Buffalo, N. Y., National 
Print Cutters’ Association of America. 

May 14th, Boston, Mass., American Federation of 
Musicians. 

May 14th, Buffalo, N. Y., Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters and Butcher Workmen of North America. 

May 21st, New York, N. Y., Actors’ National Pro- 
tective Union. 

May 30th, Buffalo, N. Y., International Union of 
Pavers and Rammers. 

June 4th, Baltimore, Md:, Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers. 

June 4th, Chicago, IIl., 
of Marble Workers. 

June 6th, New York, N. Y., International Com- 
pressed Air Workers’ Union. 

June 11th, Chicago, Ill, Ceramic, Mosaic and En- 
caustic Tile Layers and Helpers. 

June 12th, Washington, D.'C., International Bro- 
therhood of Bookbinders. 

June 18th, Pittsburg, Pa., International Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union. 

June 20th, Washington, D. C., International Steel 
and Copperplate Printers. 

July —, Akron, Ohio, National Brotherhood of 
Operative Potters. 

July 2d, Troy, N. Y., Brushmakers’ International 
Union. 

July 9th, Atlantic City, N. J., Glass Bottle Blow- 
ers’ Association of the United States and Canada. 

July 9th, Buffalo, N. Y., International Jewelry 
Workers. 

July 9th, Chicago, I!l., Piano, Organ and Musical 
Instrument’ Workers’ International Union of Amer- 
iCae Ae oe 
July 21st, Springfield, Mass., American Wire Weav- 
ers’ Protective Association. 

August —, Toronto, Ont., United Garment Work- 
ers of ‘America. 

August 6th, Chicago, Iil., 


International Association 


International Brother- 


hood of Teamsters. 


August 6, , National Association Insulators 
and Asbestos Workers. 

_ August 7th, Milwaukee, Wis., Inernational Glove 
Workers’ Union of America. 

August 12th, Colorado Springs, Colo., Interna- 
tional Typographical Union. 

August 13th, New York, N. Y., 
Stereotypers and Electrotypers’ Union. 

August 14th, Pittsburg, Pa., Window Glass Snap- 
pers’ National Association. 
-‘ August 20th, Boston, Mass., United Gold Beaters’ 
National Union. 

September 3d, , Elastic Goring Weavers’ 
Amalgamated : Association. 

September 3d, Toronto, Ont., International Bro- 
therhood of Maintenance of Way Employes. 

Stptember 6th, Toronto, Ont., Saw Smiths’ Union 
of-North America. - 

September 10th, Tibwhikent, Wis., International 
Union of Steam Engineers. 

September 10th, Danville, Ill. 


International 


International Al- 


liance of Brick, Tile and Terra-Cotta Workers. 

September 11th, Buffalo, N. Y., American Brother- 
hood of Cement Workers. 

September 13th, Boston, Mass., Cotton Mule Spin- 
ners’ Association.’ 

Septeraber: 13th; ‘Hartford, Conn., Table, Knife 
Grinders’ National Union. 
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"September 17th, New York, N. x, International 


. Wood Carvers’ Association. 


September 17th, Niagara Falls, N. Y., United Bro- 
therhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America. 

October 1st, Minneapolis, Minn., International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union. 

October, first week, Toronto, Ont., Wood, Wire 
and Metal Lathers’ International Union. 

‘October 8th, Milwaukee, Wis., Coopers’ Interna- 
tional Union. 

October 16th, Paterson, N. J., United Textile 
Workers’ of America. 

November 5th, East Bangor, Pa., International 
Union Slate Workers. 

November 12th, Minneapolis, 
Federation of Labor. 

December 3d, Boston, Mass., International Sea- 
men’s Union. 

December 3d, New York, N. Y., National Alliance 
of Bill Posters and Billers of America. 
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A. F. OF L. “WE DON’T PATRONIZE” LIST. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 25, 1906. 

To All Affiliated Unions: At the request of the unions 
interested, and after due investigation and attempt at set- 
tlement, the following concerns have been declared 

UNFAIR. 

AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL COMPANY WoRKS, Lebanon 

and Reading, Pa. 

Cornine Brick, Tine, TERRA CoTTa Company, Corn- 

ing, N. Y. 

Secretaries are requested to read this notice at union 
meetings, and labor and reform press please copy. Fra- 
ternally yours. SAMUEL GOMPERS, 

President, American Federation of Labor. 

The following individuals, firms and corporations have 
also been placed on the ‘We Don’t Patronize” list of the 
American Federation of Labor: 


Minn., American 


Foop AND KINDRED PRODUCTS. 


Bread.— McKinney Bread Company, St. Louis, Mo.; Na- 
tional Biscuit Company, Chicago, IIl. 

Cigars.——Carl Upman, of New York City; Kerbs, Wert- 
heim & Schiffer, of New York City; The Henry 
George and Tom Moore. 

Flour.—Washburn-Crosby Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Kelley Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Groceries.—James Butler, New York City. 

Meats—Kingan Packing Company, of Indianapolis, Ind. 

Pipes—Wm,. Demuth & Co., New York. 

Tobacco.—American and Continental Tobacco Companies. 


CLOTHING. 


Buttons.—Davenport Pearl Button Company, Davenport, 
Iowa; Krementz & Co., Newark, N. J. 

Clothing—N. Snellenberg & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Clothiers’ Exchange, Rochester, N. Y.; Strawbridge 
& Clothier, Philadelphia, Pa.; Blauner Bros., New 
York. : 

Corsets.—Chicago Corset Company, manufacturers Kabo 
and La Marguerite Corsets. 

Gloves.—J. H. Cownie Glove Co., Des Moines, Iowa; Cal- 
ifornia Glove Co., Napa, Cal. 

Hats.—J. B. Stetson Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; E. M. 
Knox Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Shirts and Collars.—United Shirt and Collar Company, 
Troy, N. Y.; Van Zandt, Jacobs & Co., Troy, N. Y.; 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Troy, N. Y.; James R. 
Kaiser, New York City. 

Shoes.—Harney Bros., Lynn, Mass.; J. E. Tilt Shoe Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Suspenders.—Russell Mfg. Co., Middletown, Vonn. : 

Textile—Merrimac Manufacturing Co. (printed goods), 
Lowell, Mass. 

Underwear.—Oneita Knitting Mills, Utica, N. Y. 


Woolens.—Hartford Carpet Co., Thompsonville, Conn. ; 
J. Capps & Son, Jacksonville, Ill. 
PRINTING AND PUBLICATIONS. 
Bookbinders.—Geo. M. Hill Co., Chicago, Ill.; Boorum & 


Pease Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Newspapers.—Philadelphia Democrat, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Hudson, Kimberly & Co., printers, of Kansas City, 
Mo.; W. B. Conkey Co., publishers, Hammond, Ind. ; 
Times, Los Angeles, Cal. ; Philadelphia Inquirer. 


PorTerRy, GLASS, STONE AND CEMENT. 

Pottery and Brick.—J. B. Owens Pottery Co., of Zanes- 
ville, Ohio; Northwestern Terra Cotta Co., of Chi- 
cago, Ill.; C. W. Stine Pottery Co., White Cottage, 
Ohio; Harbison-Walker Refractory Co., Pittsburg, 
Pa.; Utica Hydraulic Cement and Utica Cement 
Mfg. Co., Utica, IN. 


MACHINERY AND BUILDING. 


Carriage and Wagon Builders.—S. R. Baily & Co., 


Amesbury, Mass.; Hassett & Hodges, Amesbury, 
"“Mass.; Carr, Prescott & Co., Amesbury, Mass. 
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General Hardvaricclapiads, Frary & Clark, hota Com- 
pany, New Britain, Conn.; Kelsey Furnace Com: 
‘pany, Syracuse, N. Y.; “Brown & Sharpe Tool Com- 
pany, Providence, R. I.; John Rusell Cutlery Com- 
pany, Turner’s Falls, Mass.; ; Atlas Tack Company, 
Fairhaven, Mass.; Henry Disston & Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; American Hardware Co, (Russell & E¥- 
win Co. and P. & F. Corbin Co.), New . Britain, 
Conn.; Merritt & Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Iron and Steel.—Illinois Iron and Bolt Company, of Car- 
pentersville, Ill.; Carborundum’ Company, ‘Niagara 
Falis, N. Y.; Casey & Hedges, Chattanooga, Tenn. ; 
Gurney Foundry Company, Toronto, Ont.; Sattley 
Manufacturing Company, Springfield, Ohio; Page 
Needle Company, Franklin, N. H.; American Cir- 
cular Loom Company, New Orange, N. J:; Payne 
Engine Company, Elmira, N. Y.; Lincoln - Iron 
Works (F. R. Patch Manufacturing Company), Rut- 
land, Vt.; Erie City Iron Works, Erie, Pa.; David 
Maydole Hammer Co., Norwich, N. Y.; Singer Sew- 
ing Machine Company, Elizabeth, N. Y.; National 
Elevator and Machine Company, Honesdale, Pa.; 
Pittsburg Expanded Metal Co,, Pittsburg, Pa.; 
Peckham Manufacturing Company, Kingston, N. Y.; 
American Hoist and Derrick Co., St. Paul, Minq.; 
Thos. E. Gleeson, East Newark, N. J. 
Iron, Architectural.Geo. L. Meskir, Evansville, Ind. 
Stoves.—Germer Stove Company, Erie, Pa.; ‘Radiant 
Home” Stoves, Ranges and Hot Air Blast, Erie; Pa:; 
Wrought Iron Range Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Woop AND FURNITURE. 


Bags.—Gulf Bag Company, New Orleans, La., branch, 
Bemis Brothers, St. Louis, Mo.; H. B. Wiggins’ 
Sons Co., Bloomfield, N. J. 

Baskets.—Williams Manufacturing Company, Northamp- 
ton, Mass. 

Brooms and Dusters.—The Lee Broom and Duster Com- 
pany, of Davenport, Iowa; M. Goeller’s Sons, Cir- 
cleville, Ohio; Merkle-Wiley Broom Co., Paris, Ill, 

Carriages.—Crane, Breed & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Cooperage.—Northwestern Cooperage and Lumber Com- 
pany (otherwise known as the Buckeye Stave Com- 
pany), of Ohio, Michigan, and Wisconsin; Elgin 
Butter Tub Company, Elgin, Ill.; Williams Cooper- 
age Company and Palmer Manufacturing Company, 
of Poplar Bluff, Mo. 

China.—Wick China Company, Kittaning, Pa. 

Furniture.—American Billiard Table Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Brumby Chair Company, Marietta, Ga. ; 
O. Wisner Piano Company, Brooklyn, N. Y.;. Krell 
Piano Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; N. Drucker & 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; St. Johns Table Company, St. 
Johns, Mich.; Grand Rapids Furniture Manufac- 
turing Association, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Derby Desk 
Co., Boston, Mass. E 

Gold Leaf—W. H. Kemp Company, New York, N. Y.; 
Andrew Reeves, Chicago, Ill.; George Reeves, Cape 
May, N. J.; Hastings Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Henry Ayers, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lumber.—Trinity County Lumber Company, Groveton, 
Texas; Reinle Bros. & Solomon, Baltimore, Md.; 
Himmelberger Harrison Lumber Company, More- 
house, Mo.; Union Lumber Company, Fort Bragg, 
Cal.; St. Paul and Tacoma Lumber Company, Ta- 
coma, Wash.; Gray’s Harbor Commercial Co., Cos- 
mopolis, Wash.; Far West Lumber Company, ‘Tacoma, 
Wash. 

Leather.—Kullman, Salz & Co., Benicia, Cal.; A. B. Pat- 
rick & Co., San Francisco, Cal.; Lerch Bros., Balti- 
more, Md. 

Paper Boxes.—E. N. Rowell & Co., Batavia, N. Y.; J. N. 
Roberts & Co., Metropolis, Ill. 

Paper.—Remington-Martin Paper Co., Norfolk, N. Y. 
(Raymond Paper Co., Raymondsville, N. Y.; J. Le 
Frost Paper Co., Norwood, N. Y.); Potter Wall Paper 
Co., Hoboken, N. J. 

Watches.—Keystone Watch Case Company, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Crescent Courvoiseer Wilcox Company; 
Jos. Fahy, Brooklyn Watch Case Company, Sag Har- 
bor. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Bill Pasters—Bryan & Co., Cleveland, Ohie. 
Railways.—Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railroad; 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway Company. 
Telegraphy—Western Union Telegraph Company, and its 

Messenger Service. 
D. M. Parry, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Thomas Taylor & Son, Hudson, Mass. 
C. W. Post, Manufacturer of Grape Nuts and Postum 
Cereal, Battle Creek, Mich. 
Lehmaier-Swartz & Co., New York City. 
—_———————_@—____—_ 


The commercial court at Widzewo, Poland, has 
ordered the Coates thread factory to pay the wages 
of 800 employers during the recent ten weeks’ sus- 
pension of work. The company gave “shortage of 
coal” as the excuse for the lay-off, but the court 
found that it was the high price of coal which in- 
duced the closing of the works, and that this ‘was ‘not 


a good reason. 


CHILD LABOR LEGISLATION—A REQUI- 
SITE FOR INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY. 


Following is an address delivered by Jane Addams, 
Hull House, Chicago, at the first annual meeting of 
the National Child Labor Committee in New York 
City, a few weeks ago: 


We continually assert that we are living in an in- 
dustrial age and on many occasions we openly boast 
of our industrial achievements; it is, for instance, al- 
most impossible to make an acceptable Fourth of 
July oration without impressive mention of the rail- 
roads and telegraph lines “which bind together a 
mighty continent.” Although in our moments of 
expansiveness we so fully admit this successful in- 
dustrialism, at other times we seem to be ashamed 
of it and continually insist that we must find our 
culture, our religion and our education quite outside 
of it, as if the inner world developed in complete in- 
dependence of the outer. This may be one reason 
that our culture, our religion and our education so 
often seem weak and feeble compared to our indus- 
trialism. We fail to realize that because we are liv- 
ing in an industrial age we must find our culture 
through that industry, and that to seek culture in 
some other age that is not our own is to wear a 
borrowed and ill-fitting garment; that if we fail to 
apply our religion to the industrial situation and re- 
fuse to be guided by it through the problems which 
current industrialism develops, that it perforce be- 
comes meaningless and remote, and that even more 
is this true in regard to education. A school which 
fails to give outlet and direction to the growing in- 
telligence of the child “to widen and organize his 
experience with reference to the world in which he 
lives” merely dresses his mind in antiquated pre- 
cepts and gives him no clue to the life which he must 
lead. It was formerly. assumed that a child went to 
school unwillingly, and that he there entered into an 
unending struggle with his teacher, who was often 
justified in the use of coercion. The new: pedagogy, 
which is so ably represented in New York, holds 
that it is a child’s instinct and pleasure to exercise 
all his faculties and to make discoveries in the 
world around him, but it is the chief business of the 
teacher merely to direct his activity and to feed his 
insatiable curiosity. In order to accomplish this he 
is forced to relate the child to the surroundings in 
which he lives, and the most advanced schools are 
using modern industry for this purpose. 


Educators have ceased to mourn the changed in- 
dustrial conditions in which children were taught 
agricultural and industrial arts by natural co-opera- 
tion with their parents, and they are endeavoring to 
supply this disadvantage by manual arts in the 
school, by courses in industrial history, and by min- 
iature reproductions of industrial processes, thus 
constantly coming into better relations with the pres- 
ent factory system. 

The advocates for child labor legislation, as all 
the sessions of this conference have testified, are 
most heartily in sympathy with this new standpoint, 
and in several notable instances the advanced edu- 
cator is he who is most conspicuously striving for 
adequate legal protection for the child. The mem- 
bers of this conference are in no sense those who 
advocate a life of idleness or of meaningless activity 
for the growing child, nor do they believe in a spu- 
rious or “leisure class” culture. On the contrary 1 
hope to be able to show that because we recognize 
the significance and power of contemporary indus- 
trialism that we hold it an obligation to protect 
children from premature participation in its mighty 
operations, not only that they may secure the train- 
ing and fibre which will later make that participa- 
tion effective, but that their minds may finally take 
possession of the machines which they will guide 
and feed, 

There has been for many years an increasing 
€riticism of the modern factory system, both from 
the point of view of the worker and from the point 
of view of the product itself. It has been said many 

times that we cannot secure good workmanship nor 
turn out a satisfactory product unless men and 
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women have some sort of interest in their work, and 
some way of expressing that interest in relation to 
it. The system which makes no demand upon origi- 
nality, upon invention, upon self-direction, works au- 
tomatically, as it were, toward an unintelligent pro- 
ducer and toward an uninteresting product. This was 
at first said only by such artists and social reformers 
as Morris and Ruskin, but it is being gradually ad- 
mitted by men of ffairs and may at last incorporate 
itself into actual factory management, in which case 
the factory itself will favor child labor legislation or 
other measures which increases the free and full de- 
velopment of the individual, because he thereby be- 
comes a more valuable producer. We may gradually 
discover that in the interests of this industrial so- 
ciety of ours it becomes a distinct loss to put large 
numbers of producers prematurely at work, not only 
because the community inevitably loses their mature 
working power, but also because their “free labor 
quality,” which is so valuable, is permanently de- 
stroyed. Exercise of the instinct of workmanship 
not only affords great satisfaction to the producer, 
but also to the consumer who is possessed of any 
critical faculty. 


We are told that the German products hold a fore- 
most place in the markets of the world because of 
Germany’s fine educational system, which includes 
training in trade schools for so many young men, 
and that there is at the present moment a strong 
party in Germany opposing militarism, not from the 
“peace society” point of view, but because it with- 
draws all of the young men from industrial life for 
the best part of three years, during which time their 
activity is merely disciplinary, with no relation to 
the industrial life of the nation. This anti-military 
party insists that the loss of the three years is serious 
and the nation cannot successfully hold its advanced 
place if it must compete with those nations who do 
not thus withdraw their youth from continuous 
training at the period of their greatest docility and 
aptitude. 


It is said that among the workingmen of England, 
many of whom are engaged in supplying those cheap 
markets composed of semi-savage people which it is 
the pride of Great Britain to open to her manufac- 
tures, there is growing up a protest against the cheap 
and inferior articles which they are constantly 
obliged to make. The workers in the factories pro- 
ducing these unworthy goods are beginning to feel 
robbed of the skill which would be demanded if they 
were supplying the markets of civilized people and 
were ministering to the demands of increasing taste. 
“Cheap and nasty goods have an evil effect upon the 
producer as well as up on the consumer.” It would 
be a curious result if these very markets which the 
British Empire has so eagerly sought would finally 
result in so debasing the English workingmen that 
they would at last be shut out from their legitimate 
share of the civilized markets of the world. It would 
be easy to produce other illusttations to demonstrate 
that in the leading industrial countries a belief is 
slowly developing that the workman himself is the 
chief asset, and that the intelligent interest of skilled 
men, that power of self-direction and co-operation 
which is only possible among the free-born and edu- 
cated, is exactly the only thing which will hold out 
in the markets of the world. As the foremen of 
factories will testify again and again, factory dis- 
cipline is valuable only up to a certain point, after 
which they must depend upon something else if they 
would achieve the best results, 

The smallest child I ever saw at work was in a 
Southern mill—a little girl of five walked up and 
down her short lane in a spindle room. The product 
the mill was turning out was cotton sheeting of the 
coarsest sort, which was said to be designed for use 
in the Chinese army. Quite naturally a child of five, 
holding her snuff stick against her first “milk teeth” 
and tying threads with her clumsy baby hands, could 
not contribute to a product demanding care and skill, 
and a mill which used up the labor power of its com- 
munity in such reckless fashion could never hope to 
compete with the product turned out in another com- 


munity in which a large share of the mechanics had 
been carefully educated in the public school and ‘in 
which the municipality itself sustained a_ textile 
school. 


Monopoly of the raw material and newly-opéned 
markets are certainly valuable factors in a nation’s 
industrial prosperity, but while we spend blood and 
treasure to protect the one and to secure the other, 
we wantonly destroy the most valuable factor of all, 
which is intelligent labor. 


We have made public education our great concern 
in America and perhaps the public school system is 
our most distinctive achievement, but there is a cer- 
tain lack of consistency in the relation of the State to 
the child after he leaves the public school. At a great 
expense the State has provided school buildings and 
equipment, and yet other buildings in which to pre- 
pare professional teachers. It has spared no pains 
to make the system complete, and yet as rapidly as 
the children leave the school room the State seems 
to lose all interest and responsibility in their welfare, 
and has, until quite recently, turned them over to the 
employer, with no restrictions as to the number of 
hours he shall permit them to work, nor as to the 
sort of employment which he shall give them. The 
Webbs long ago used in illustration of this contradic- 
tory attitude of the state the story of an employer 
who might ask the state to equip his factory with 
machinery of recent invention that he might use it 
for his own profit and with but the incidental benefit 
to the community; at the end of a few years finding 
it worn out, he would again apply for a new equip- 
ment of a later device and value, throwing the old 
back upon the State which had previously given it to 
him. The Webbs insist that this is analogous to the 
employer asking the State for children, who have been 
educated in the public schools, demanding that they 
be especially drilled in habits of obedience and 
promptness and in those practical studies which make 
them the most useful to him; he puts them to work, 
and if they are worn out at the termination of a few 
years by labor beyond their strength, the State will 
have to care for some of them in its hospitals and 
poorhouses, but it takes them back without a word 
of protest against the employer who demands a fresh 
lot, educated in accordance with his requirements, 
which he may again overwork without any interfer- 
ence from the state. At no point does the commun- 
ity say we have allowed you to profit by the labor of 
these children whom we have educated at great cost, 
and we demand that they do not work so many hours 
that they shall be exhausted, nor shall they be al- 
lowed to undertake the sort of labor which is beyond 
their strength, nor shall they spend their time at 
work which is absolutely devoid of educational value. 
The preliminary education which they have received 
in school is but one step in the process of making 
them valuable and normal citizens, and we cannot af- 
ford to have that intention thwarted, even though the 
community as well as yourself may profit by the busi- 
ness activity which your factory affords. Such a posi- 
tion seems perfectly reasonable, and yet the same 
citizens who willingly pay taxes to support an elab- 
orate public school system strenuously oppose the 
most moderate attempts to guard the children from 
needless and useless exploitation after they have left 
school and have entered industry. 

Mr. Edgar Gardner Murphy, a member of the 
National Child Labor Committee, has said that child 
labor is a national problem, even as public education 
is a national duty. The children of Alabama, of 
Rhode Island and Pennsylvania belong to the nation 
quite as much as they belong to each State, and the 
nation has an interest in the children at least in rela- 
tion to its industrial efficiency, quite as it has an in- 
terest in enacting protective tariffs for the preserva- 
tion of American industries. In a democratic coun- 
try children in one station of life are quite as valua- 
ble as those in another, not only from a human point 
of view, which is true the world over, but from a 
strictly national point of view, and in studying in- 
dustrial conditions in the light of their effect upon 
the children we may discover that the’ children can- 
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not be adequately protected by to much deference to 
state lines, quite as it was found that a railroad com- 
mission must represent interstate authority in order 
to deal with railroads which were independent of 
State boundaries. There is a distinct manufacturing 
region composed of Western Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia and Ohio in which similar labor conditions 
prevail, and yet Ohio has a law which forbids a 
child under sixteen to work all night, in Pennsylva- 
nia any child over thirteen may work all night, and 
in West Virginia any child over twelve. The manu- 
facturing establishments in these three States enjoy 
the same protective tariff and railroad rates, concern- 
ing which the Federal Government is most alert that 
no discrimination shall be made, and yet the nation 
is quite unmoved if the children in West Virginia are 
crushed and brutalized by being allowed to do night 
work four years earlier than the children of Ohio. 


Uniform compulsory education laws in connection 
with uniform child labor legislation are the import- 
ant factors in securing educated producers for the 
nation, but there is another side to the benefits of 
child labor legislation represented by the time ele- 
ment, the leisure which is secured to the child for the 
pursuit of his own affairs, quite aside from the op- 
portunity afforded him to attend school. Helplessness 
in childhood, the scientists tell us, is the guarantee 
of adult intellect, but they also assert that play in 
youth is the guarantee of adult culture.- It is the 
most valuable instrument the race possesses to keep 
life from becoming mechanical. The child who can 
not live life is prone to dramatize it, and the very 
process is a constant compromise between imitation 
and imagination as the overmastering impulse itself 
which drives him to incessant play is both reminis- 
cent and anticipatory. In proportion as the child in 
later life is to be subjected to a mechanical and one-- 
sided activity and as a highly-subdivided labor is to 
be demanded from him, it is therefore most important 
that he should have his full period of childhood and 
youth for this play expression, that he may cultivate 
within himself the root of that culture which can 
alone give his later activity a meaning, and this is 
true whether or not we accept the theory that the 
esthetic feelings originate from the play impulse with 
its corollary—that the constant experimentation 
found in the commonest plays are to be looked upon 
as “the principal source of all kinds of art.” In this 
moment, when individual forces are concentrated and 
unified as never before, unusual care must be taken 
to secure to the children their normal play period, 
that the art instinct may have some chance and that 
the producer himself may have enough coherence of 
character to avoid becoming a mere clog in the vast 
industrial machine. 

Quite aside also from the individual development 
and from the fact that play in which the power of 
choice is constantly presented and constructive imag- 
ination required is the best corrective of the future 


disciplinary life of the factory, there is another rea-— 


son why the children who are to become producers 
under the present system should be given their full 
child-life period. 

The entire population of the factory town and of 
those enormous districts in every large city in which 
the children live who most need the protection of 
child labor legislation consists of people who have 
come together in response to the demands of modern 
industry and who ere held together by the purely im- 
personal tie of working in one large factory, in which 
they not only do not know each other, but in which 
no one person nor even group of people, knows all 
of them, They are utterly without the natural and 
minute acquaintance and inter-family relationships 
which rural and village life affords, and are there- 
fore much more dependent upon the social sympathy 
and power of effective association which is becoming 
its urban substitute. This substitute can be most 
easily experienced among groups of children. 

Play is the great social stimulus, and it is the 
prime motive which united children and draws them 
into comradeship. A true democratic relation and 
ease of acquaintance is found only among the chil- 


dren in a typical factory community because they 
readily overcome differences of language, tradition 
and religion, which form insuperable barriers to 
adults. “It is in play that nature reveals her anxious 
care to discover men to each other,” and this happy 
and important task children unconsciously carry for- 
ward day by day with all the excitement and joy of 
co-ordinate activity. They accomplish that which their 
elders could not possibly do, and they render a most 
important service to the community. Social observ- 
ers comment upon the influence of this group and 
gang spirit as it is carried over into politics, but no 
valuable observations have as yet been recorded of 
its relation to the present system of production, which 
is so pre-eminently one of large numbers of men 
working together for hours at a time, probably be- 
cause the factory offers so little opportunity for its 
exercise compared to the operations of self-govern- 
ment even in its most unsatisfactory manifestations 
in a crowded city quarter. 


It would bring a new power into modern industry 
if the factory could avail itself of that esprit de 
corps, that triumphant buoyancy which the child ex- 
periences when he feels his complete identification 
with a social group; that sense of security which 
comes upon him sitting in a theater or “at a party” 
when he issues forth from himself and is lost in a 
fairyland which has been evoked not only by his 
own imagination, but by that of his companions as 
well. This power of association, of assimilation 
which children possess in such a high degree, is 
easily carried over into the affairs of youth if it but 
be given opportunity and freedom for action as it is 
in the college life of more favored young people. The 
esprit de corps of an athletic team, that astonishing 
force of co-operation, is, however, never consciously 
carried over into industry, and is persistently disre- 
garded. It is indeed lost before it is discovered, if I 
may be permitted an Irish bull, in the case of chil- 
dren who are put to work before they have had time 
to develop the power beyond its most childish and 
haphazard manifestations. 


Factory life depends upon groups of people work- 
ing together, and yet it is content with the morphol- 
ogy of the group, as it were, paying no attention to 
its psychology to the interaction of its members. By 
regarding each producer as a solitary unit a tre- 
mendous power is totally unutilized, but in the case 
of children who are prematurely put to work under 
such conditions an unwarranted nervous strain is 
added as they make their effort to stand up to the in- 
dividual duties of life while still in the stage of group 
and family dependence. We can all recall moments 
in our childhood when we were not allowed to go 
“out to play” with other children and were overcome 
with rage and helpless despair as we looked from the 
window at the playing group which we could not 
join. We can recall moments of even more bitter 
isolation when we were “with the others,” but owing 
to some eccentricity of dress or some other stupid 
mistake of a controlling adult, we still felt quite 
outside of the group which we so fervently called our 
own. Some such remembrance may perhaps aid our 
imagination in behalf of the solitary child working 
in a crowded factory. 

We naturally associate a factory with orderly 
productive action, but similarity of action without 
identical thought and co-operative intelligence is co- 
ercion and not order, and the present factory dis- 
cipline needs to be redeemed as the old school disci- 
pline has been redeemed. In the latter the system of 
prizes and punishments has been given up not only 
because they were difficult to administer, but because 
they utterly failed to free the power of the child. 
“The fear of starvation,” of which the old economists 
made so much is, after all, but a poor incentive to 
work, and the appeal to cupidity by which a man is 
induced to “speed up” in all the various devices of 
piecework is very little better. The natural reaction 


against these in the determined efforts of workmen 
“to limit the output” has arraigned the entire system. 
It is the old revolt against incessant muscular labor 
divorced from any exercise of the instinct of work- 


manship and devoid of the creative touch of the art-. 
ist. 

Let us realize before it is too late that in this age 
of iron, of machine-tending and of sub-divided labor, 
that we need, as never before, the untrammeled and 
inspired activity of youth. To cut out from our na- 
tional life, as we constantly do in regard to thousands 
of working children, is a most perilous undertaking 
and endangers the very industry to which they have 
been sacrificed. 

We may in time learn to be discontented with the 
pleas which we continually put forth on behalf of 
more adequate child labor legislation, demanding, as 
we continually do, that the child be secured his nor- 
mal period of growth and his full chance to acquire 
such education as the state is able to provide; we 
may in time add to that, that we are imperiling our 
civilization because at the moment of its most marked 
materialisni we wantonly sacrifice to it that eternal 
spirit of youth, that power of variation which alone 
prevents it from degenerating into a mere mechan- 
ism; that in the interests of industrial efficiency we 
will be obliged to extend legislation for the protec- 
tion of working children. 

a 
UNCLE SAM, SHIPBUILDER. 

Representatives of various New York and Brook- 
lyn labor bodies who have formed a provisional or- 
ganization known as the Allied Navy Yard Trades, 
the object being to secure the building of more bat- 
tleships at the Brooklyn and other navy yards, have 
adopted an address on the subject, copies of which 
will be sent to President Roosevelt, Secretary Bona- 
parte of the navy, the New York Seuators and Rep- 
resentatives in Congress and to boards of trade and 
other civic organizations. The address speaks of 
the construction of the battleship Connecticut’ at the 
Brooklyn yard, saying she will be completed within 
the next two months, and continues: 

“The time allowed for building the Connecticut 
was forty-one months and the ship will be in com- 
mission before the expiration of that time. This is 
the first time since the Government has started its 
modern naval program that this has happened. The 
official reports of the Navy Department show that 
of twenty-one of the best-known ships in the navy, 
battleships and armored cruisers from the Brooklyn 
and the New York to the Nebraska and the New 
Jersey, not one of them was built or will be built 
within the stipulated time. And they were all built 
or are being built in private shipyards. 

“The building of the Connecticut by the govern- 
ment has set the pace for speed in building as well 
as for workmanship.” 

It is declared that with the equipment now ayvail- 
able at the Brooklyn yard future ships can be con- 
structed within both time and cost limit. 

The Government Navy Yards are strictly “closed 
shop” union institutions, which accounts for their 
being able to complete contracts on time. 


COURT UPHOLDS THE UNION SHOP. 

In deciding against three non-union employes of 
the United States Printing Company of Ohio, who 
sought to restrain the concern from entering into a 
woiking pact with the Stereotypers and Electro- 
typ: rs’ Union, which would exclude free labor, 
Judge Marean of the Supreme Court of Brooklyn, 
New: York, has given judicial sanction to the “closed 
shop” principle. There will be an immediate ap- 
peal to the appellate division of the Supreme Court, 
and if Judge Marean is sustained, labor leaders 
say, it will be a notable victory. 

After a bitter fight against the unions, which free- 
ly used the boycott, the United Sates Printing Com- 
pany of Ohio, which has a plant at Williamsburg, 
entered about one year ago into an agreement with 
the unions whereby it undertook to unionize its 
Williamsburg plant. Three non-union employes 
were given the privilege of joining the unions and , 
refused. To prevent their discharge the non-union 
men brought injunction proceedings, and the con- 
test in the courts has been waged since. 
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THE SANTA ROSA SITUATION. 

The officials of the California State Federation 
of Labor confidently expected that the Santa Rosa 
Labor Council, at its meeting on last Monday 
evening, would take definite action on the “settle- 
ment” of the labor troubles in that city supposed to 
have been made by the President of the State Build- 
ing Trades Council a couple of weeks ago. It 
seems, however, that the Santa Rosa central body 
took no action whatever indicating the sentiment 
of the members in the matter—in fact, to speak 
plainly, the Santa Rosa people appear to be abso- 
lutely “in the air.” 

Last Friday evening the Santa Rosa trouble was 
brought to the attention of the Labor Council of 
this city through an appeal for financial assistance 
issued by the California State Federation of Labor 
on behalf of the Santa Rosa unions which were 
supposed to be combatting the “open shop” system. 
The Council, taking cognizance of the current re- 
ports of a settlement of the labor trouble in Santa 
Rosa, and the dissatisfaction with this alleged set- 
‘tlement that was said to exist, appointed a special 
committee to visit Santa Rosa on Monday and make 
an investigation of the situation. This committee 
attended the meeting of the Santa Rosa Labor 


Council held last Monday evening and endeavored . 


to obtain full information regarding existing con- 
ditions, but the results of their efforts can hardly 
be termed satisfactory except in one respect, and 
that is, the conditions in Santa Rosa at this time 
are-such as to warrant all labor organizations out- 
side that city in withholding the financial assistance 
asked by the State Federation of Labor to prosecute 
a fight against the “open shop” until further infor- 
mation is received from the State body. ; 
The committee tried to obtain an intelligent, con- 
nected statement setting forth the real situation, 
but it’ seems that it was impossible to do so. Ex- 
pressions of dissatisfaction with the action of the 
Carpenters’ Union were voiced by many of the 
Santa Rosa labor men, but took no concrete form— 
in fact, no one appeared to know exactly what 
course the Carpenters intended to pursue, except 
that they would no longer assist the Teamsters— 
_ the union originally involved in the labor troubles 
in Santa Rosa—but would hereafter be guided en- 
tirely by the “rules, laws and regulations of the 
State Building Trades Council.” While the con- 
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troversy_of the Teamsters’. Union. with Lee Bros. 
of Santa Rosa was the: direct cause of the labor 
troubles in that city involving half a dozen unions, 
when the State Federation of Labor issued an ap- 
peal to its affiliated unions for financial assistance, 
there were but few men in need of financial assist- 
ance outside the ranks of the Carpenters’ Union, 
the ‘members of the other organizations involved 
having secured employment on union jobs. About 
$300 was contributed by the affiliated unions of the 
State Federation of Labor for the support of the 
Santa Rosa strikers, and paid to members of the 
Carpenters’ Union almost entirly before the latter 
organization decided to affiliate with the State 
Building Trades Council and direct its members to 
return to work in accordance with the “settlement” 
made by the President of the State Building Trades 
Council. 

When the Carpenters took this-action the execu- 
tive officers of the State Federation of Labor with- 
held payment of further contributions to the Santa 
Rosa unions pending the action of the Santa Rosa 
Labor Council on the “settlement” made by the 
President of the State Building Trades Council. 
When the central body failed to act last Monday 
evening, it was said by many of the members that 
it was their intention to wait until the Sonoma 
County Building Trades Council met and passed 
on the questions involved. Some of the building 
trades unions of Santa Rosa involved in the strikes 
there affiliated with this county organization a few 
weeks ago, and none of these except the Carpenters 
had taken definite action on the “settlement” made 
by the President of the State organization. A 
meeting of the Sonoma County Building Trades 
Council was held in Petaluma, last Wednesday 
evening, but the officers of the State Federation of 
Labor have been unable to learn what action, if any, 
was taken at that meeting with respect to the Santa 
Rosa troubles. 

On Thursday the members of the Executive Coun- 
cil of the State Federation of Labor residing in this 
vicinity held an informal meeting and determined 
to communicate with the Santa Rosa Labor Coun- 
cil and demand that that body take definite action 
at its next meeting (Monday, the 26th inst.) on the 
“settlement” supposed to have been made by the 
President of the State Building Trades Council. 
The State Federation officials call the attention of 
the Santa Rosa central body to the fact that several 
hundred dollars have already been contributed by 
affliated unions and paid to strikers against the 
“open shop,” and that a considerable sum of money 
contributed for the same purpose is now in the 
hands of the Secretary-Treasurer of the Federa- 
tion, but is being withheld pending definite action 
of the Santa Rosa Labor Council. The communi- 
cation states that the State Federation of Labor 
stands today in the same position it held before 
the President of the State Building Trades Council 
succeeded in inducing several building trades unions 
of Santa Rosa to practically withdraw from the 
fight of the Teamsters and the Federal Labor Union 
against the “open shop.” The recent action of Na- 
gle, a leading contractor of Santa Rosa, in import- 
ing non-union negro bricklayers from Los Angeles 
is referred to, and the Federation officials declare 
that it is time for the Santa Rosa unions to come 
together and make a united stand against the ef- 
forts of the Citizens’ Alliance to disrupt the trades 
unions of that city. 

The complications which have arisen in the labor 
movement of Santa Rosa form a chapter in the his- 
tory of the labor movement of this State that has 
no precedent. The Santa Rosa Labor Council is 
face to face today with a situation that requires 
grave, intelligent consideration and prompt and de- 
termined action to insure its existence as a central 
labor body that commands the respect of the 


. entire community and the confidence of the union 


men and women of Santa Rosa. The State Federa- 
tion of Labor has afforded this organization full 
and willing support in its fight against the -“open 


-shop,”. but: neither:the: State, Federation “not “any 


other organization can; materially assist people- who 
do not make an intelligent, effort, to help. themselves. 

The Santa Rosa unions can successfully resist the 
establishment of the “open shop” system in Santa 
Rosa if they act sensibly and unitedly. The action 
of the Labor Council of. that city next, Monday 
evening will determine whether that organization, 
as now constituted, is. entitled to recognition as a 
central body capable of safeguarding the interests 
of its affiliated unions and qualified’ to successfully 
conduct a fight against employers who are deter- 


| mined to disrupt the labor unions of the town. 


CITY FRONT FEDERATION PLEDGES 
SUPPORT TO TEAMSTERS. 


The City Front Federation, at its regular. meet- 
ing last Wednesday evening, adopted resolutions 
pledging the Federation to support the Brotherhood 
of Teamsters of San Francisco in the stand this or- 
ganization has taken with respect to further affilia- 
tion with the International Brotherhod of Team- 
sters under the present administration. Believing 
that the financial affairs of the international body 
have for some time past been conducted in a man- 
ner that reflects discredit on the entire organiza- 
tion, and that the actions of the officers of the parent 
body have been entirely at variance with the recog- 
nized principles of unionism, the branch heretofore 
known as Local No. 85, decided, shortly after its 
delegates to the Philadelphia convention made their 
report, to cease paying per capita tax to the interna- 
tional body. Last week Third’ Vice-President Di- 
jeau of the Brotherhood of Teamsters formally an- 
nounced, by instruction of President C. P. Shea, 
that the charter of Local No. 85 of the’ Brotherhood 
of Teamsters had been revoked, and ordered that 
delegates from that union be not recognized in the 
Local Joint Executive Council of Teamsters. This 
latter order met with opposition in the Local -Joint 
Executive Council, and Vice-President Dijeau was 
directed to form a new Council. The reports..as’to 
his success in this respect are somewhat. conflicting. 

The Brotherhood of Teamsters of San Francisco 
—as former Local No. 85. now styles itself—has 
about 1900 members, men who are generally em- 
ployed as truck and dray teamsters, and is recog- 
nized as one of the strongest and. most prosperous 
labor unions on this Coast. The action: of. the or- 
ganization in practically repudiating the. interna- 
tional body was not unexpected. The conduct. of 
the international officials of the Brotherhood for the 
last year has been the subject of severe criticism 
throughout the entire country, and a number of the 
largest locals throughout the country have signified 
their displeasure with these officials by refusing to 
pay per capita.tax. The conduct of President Shea 
in the Chicago strike, and the methods resorted to in 
the Philadelphia convention to insure the re-election 
of himself and other officers who supported him 
provoked the action of the seceding locals. . 

Thé action of the City Front Federation, pledging 
its support, by a unanimous vote, to the’ Brother- 
hood of Teamsters of San Francisco is decidedly 
important in that it insures the Teamsters the sup- 
port of all the unions connected with water front 
transportation, and consequently it will be practi- 
cally impossible to form a rival organization having 
any prospect of supplanting the existing. union. The 
water front unions evidently are satisfied that the 
Teamsters were justified in taking the extreme 
action noted, : 

—EE 

“The Housekeeper,” published in .Min- 
neapolis, Minn., is fighting the Typograph- 
ical Union and have declared for the “open 
shop.” The company employs none but 
non-union employes. If you are a friend of 
organized labor, tell your wife, mother and 
sister that “The Hemteheher” is fighting 
your interests. < 
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STABLEMEN AND HORSESHOERS. STILL 


A week ago a settlement of the Stablemen- othe! 
shoers” strike seemed imminent, but ‘the “Stable 
Keepers and Carriage Owners’ Association, at a 
meeting of representatives of the several organiza- 


tions concerned in the controversy held last Tues- . 
day, surprised the participants in the conference - 


which was expected to effect a settlement by pre- 
senting the following: 


“Wuereas, Stablemen’s Union, No. 8760, saw fit 
to call its members out of ‘the stables ‘owned by the 
members of this association with a view to compell- 
ing our members to unionize their stables, increas- 
ing wages and demanding other conditions which 
we consider inipracticable, and 

“Wuereas, The Journeymen Horseshoers’ Union 
and the Master Horseslixers’ Association have re- 
fused to shoe our horses in order to force us'to ac- 
cede to the unreasonable demands of the Stable- 
men’s Union, and 

“WuerEAS, The Master Horseshoers’ Association 
and the Journeymen Horseshoers’ Union decided to 
close their shops and refuse to shoe any and all 
horses belonging to the public of San Francisco; 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we continue to run our stables 
as ‘open shops’ and also continue to pay the pres- 
ent scale of wages, which ‘is the highest paid for 
this class of work in the world.” 

After presenting this resolution the representa- 
tives of the Stable Keepers and Carriage Owners’ 
Association immediately withdrew from the con- 
ference. The action of ‘this organization was 
prompted by the executive officers of the Citizens’ 
Alliance. 

Before this step was taken Mr. Renner, business 
representative of the Draymen’s Association, in 
most emphatic language, declared to the Stable 
_Keepers and Carriage Owners that his association 
believed that the demand of the Stablemen for 
$2.50 for twelve hours’ work .was decidedly rea- 
sonable, and that his association approved of the 
position of the Stablemen’s Union in every respect. 

The unexpected stand of the Stable -Keepers and 
‘Carriage Owners’ Association—or rather a ma- 
jority of that organization—resulted in the closing 
of every horseshoeing shop in town controlled by 
the Master MHorseshoers’ Association. Almost 
daily conferences of representatives of the Stable- 
men, Journeymen Horseshoers, Master Horseshoers, 
Draymen’s Association and Brotherhood of Team- 
sters have been held since Tuesday, but a plan to 
effect a settlement of the difficulty which would be 
acceptable to all has not yet been agreed upon. 

Thursday evening the Hackmen’s Union dis- 
cussed the situation with reference to the attitude 
of the “combination men” (the men employed to 
drive hacks and also do stable work). The Stable- 
men have insisted that these men should cease to 
do stable work in the non-union stables, but when 
a vote of the comibination men was taken Thursday 
evening 18 declared their willingness to stand with 
the Stablemen, while 19 voted to continue work. 

On the same evening the Brotherhood of Team- 
sters discussed the situation, and appropriated $250 
to assist the Stablemen’s Union, and also pledged 
the Stablemen the moral support of the Teamsters. 

During the last two days the officers of the Sta- 
blemen’s Union who are conducting the strike have 
succeeded in securing the signatures of several 
stable keepers to the union agreement, and the sta- 
blemen. formerly employed in these places have re- 
turned to work. Among those who signed the 
agreement some are members of the Stable Keepers’ 
and Carriage Owners’ Association. 

For a few days it seemed that the entire transpor- 
tation business of the city would be involved in 
this controversy, but the danger of that has ap- 
parently passed, and at this time the prospects of a 
victory for the Stablemen justify the prediction that 
they will’ win their fight for the meager wage of 
$2.50 for twelve. hours’ work. 
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LECTURE ON NEW ZEALAND.. 

‘Dr. John D. Hathaway, an American who has 
spent many years in New Zealand and is well in- 
formed on the progress of the labor movement in 
that country, will deliver a lecture in the Academy 
of Sciences, 819 Market street, Tuesday, the 27th 
inst. The lecture will be in two. parts and the 
topics Dr. Hathaway will discuss are as follows: 

Part I: The Paradise of the Pacific—The Maoris 
and Their Wonderland—Civilization and Material 
Progress—Land Settlement—Taxation—Etc. 

Part II: Where the People Rule—A Country 
Without Strikes and: Without Trusts—Public 
Ownership—Old Age Pensions—The Labor Laws— 
Woman’s Suffrage. 

The lecture will be illustrated with stereopticon 
views. It is Dr. Hathaway’s intention to tour Cal- 
ifornia and then other sections of the United States. 


The Executive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, headed by President Gompers, and 
accompanied by a large number of the executive of- 
ficers of national and international unions affiliated 
with the A. F. of L., early in the week called on 
President Roosevelt, Speaker Cannon of the House 
of Representatives and Senator Frye, President 
pro tem. of the Senate, to present a memorial re- 
citing the dissatisfaction of Organized Labor with 
the course of: the Government in matters directly 
affecting the wage-earners of the country. The 
principal grievances related included the failure of 
Congress to enact legislation dealing with the in- 
junction evil, the abrogation of the eight-hour law 
in the construction of the Panama Canal, the pol- 
icy of the administration on Chinese exclusion, and 
the attitude of Congress toward legislation designed 
to improve the condition of seamen and at the same 
time insure greater safety for travelers by sea. The 
interviews were decidedly unsatisfactory in several 
respects, and the press dispatches relating to the 
incident state that the Executive Council of the 
A. F. of L., now in session in Washington, D. C., 
is considering the situation carefully, and may ad- 
vise the members of the affiliated unions to act in 
concert to secure by the ballot the remedial legis- 
lation which for years has been denied them by the 
political parties which have controlled the Govern- 
ment. The issue thus created is a very grave one, 
and if the press reports of the position of the Exec- 
utive Council of the A. F. of -L. are correct the 
surprising results of the recent Parliamentary elec- 
tions in England will very likely be repeated in 
this country at the next Congressional election. 


The conferences between the United Mine Work- 
ers’ Union and the Bituminous Coal Operators now 
in progress in Indianapolis do not at this time 
promise satisfactory results, although all hope of 
averting a general strike has not been abandoned. 
The union has offered to make several concessions, 
but a majority of the operators seem disposed to 
accept no compromise. If a strike is finally de- 
cided on the responsibility for the great losses and 
inconvenience to the public which will follow will 
rest squarely on the operators. The United Mine 
Workers are unquestionably doing their utmost to 
avert a strike, short of absolute surrender of their 
position with respect to correction of the most ag- 
gravated abuses now existing in the coal mining 
industry. 


General President W. D. Mahon of the Amalga- 


mated Street and Electric Railway Employes’ As- 


sociation and President Richard Cornelius of Divis- 
ion No. 205 of this city, will arrive in this city 
within a few. days. The General President will ad- 
dress the members of No. 205 at the regular meeting 
next Thursday evening at Eagles’ Hall. 


The Garment Cutters, Local No. 45, 
their first ball on Saturday evening, April 2ist, at 


will give 


Eintracht Hall, 237 Twelfth street. 
gentlemen 25 cents; ladies free. 


Admission, 


-Teally the 


> TRADES UNION POINTERS. 4 
BY REV. CHARLES STELZLE. sists 

Organized labor welcomes employers’; associations 
which are organized for the purpose of safeguard- 
ing the interests of their members, but it deplores 
“union smashing” alliances of any kind which deny 
the same right to organized labor. Organized jabor 
does iiot stand for equal earnings of all workingmen, 
thus reducing the skilled workingman to the level of 
the lowest; it simply insists upon the fhinimum 
amount which shall be paid all workingmen. There 
is no rule which ‘prevents an employer from, paying 
an employe as much more as he pleases. Tt: does 
not insist upon the employment of incompetent men. 
The employer may hire whom he pleases. It is 
only when the employer discriminates against ‘an 
employe because of his membership _ in the trade 
union that organized labor’ thinks ‘it’ necessary, to 
protect him. 

Organized labor does not draw the color line. “A 
portion of the pledge taken by every candidate who 
becomes a member of the American Federation. of 
Labor is as follows: ' 

“I promise never to discriminate agaifist: a fellow 
worker on account of creed, color or nationality.” 
That a colored man is not always as acceptable as 
a white man is sometimes true, but in such cases_it 
is true, not because trades unionism is opposed. to 
the colored man, but because the general sentiment 
of the community is against him. No one has a 
right to charge against trades unionism exclusively 
that which can be brought: home to other organiza- 
tions and institutions in the same community which 
are supposed to have a higher standard of ethics. 

Trades unionism is not a “Labor Trust.” A trust 
excludes the many for the benefit of the few. Trades 
unionism opens wide its door to every man in the 
craft, frequently reducing or abrogating- the initia- 
tion fee in order to make it easier for the candidate. 
A trust is a close corporation; a trades union. dili- 
gently seeks new members. 

The “Walking Delegate” does not have unlimited 
power in the matter of calling a strike. The men 
do not blindly follow his dictation. The Business 
Agent can order a strike only when the question has 
been voted upon by the members of the union. He 
then simply announces the strike. Sometimes he is 
given power to order the strike by the men them- 
selves in an extraordinary case, but even in such 
cases the action must be indorsed by those directly 
concerned. It is not his business to “stir up:trou- 
ble” for peaceably inclined workmen. He is ¢on- 
sidered the most successful Business Agent who 
keeps his men at work. Frequently he winks at 
open violation of stipulated agreements on the part 
of the employer in order to prevent a strike. He is 
“Pastor” of his union. He visits the sick, 
he finds work for the unemployed, he cares for those 
who are in distress of any kind. 

— eq ___. 

A call has been issued for a meeting of repre- 
sentatives of labor and other organizations to be 
held next Sunday at 91514 Market street to per- 
fect arrangements for a mass meeting to protest 
against the action of the authorities of Colorado 
and Idaho with respect to the manner of the arrest 
and subsequent treatment of Moyer, Heywood and 
Pettibone of the Western Federation of Miners, 
charged with complicity in the murder of. ex-Gov- 
ernor Steuenberg of Idaho at his home -in Caldwell, 
Idaho, a short time ago. The promoters of ‘this 
meeting take the position that these men have been 
unjustly accused, and that an effort is being made 
to railroad them to the gallows by perjured testi- 
mony. 

ee eee 

Make your purchases before 6 p. m—Saturdays 

before 10 p. m. 
I 

Union men do not purchase the Cluett-Peabody 

shirts or collars. 
a 
Smoke Blue-Label Cigars only. 
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SAN FRANCISCO LABOR COUNCIL. 


Synopsis of Minutes of Regular Meeting Held 
March 16, 1906. 

Council called to order at 8:20 p. m., Vice-Presi- 
dent Bell in the chair; minutes of previous meeting 
approved. 

CrEDENTIALS—Cigarmakers, J. Burkhardt, vice H. 
Clemens; Pavers, M. McGrath; Foundry Employes, 
J. Herlihy; Teamsters, D. Ronan, B. J. Hamilton, 
vice J. Mullaly, J. Hopkins; Waitresses, Miss Drake, 
vice Alma Anderson; Ship Scalers, H. Woodville, 
vice J. H. Alfonso; delegates seated. r 

ComMunications—Filed—Boot and Shoe Work- 
ers, No. 216, expressing confidence in Geo, Galla- 
gher. Stereotypers and Electrotypers, No. 29, in 
reference to their picnic at Fairfax Park, Sunday, 
April 8th. J. J. Furey of Blacksmiths Helpers’ 
Union, tendering resignation from Executive Com- 
mittee; accepted. East Mission Improvement Club, 
thanking Council for action on franchise question. 
Flour and Cereal Mill Employes International 
Union, calling attention to the new food drink, 
“Nutrito,” manufactured by union help. Minutes of 
Executive Council State Federation of Labor. Ap- 
peal from State Federation of Labor in behalf of 
Santa Rosa unions. Janitors’ Union, thanking 
Council for assistance in adjusting trouble with Cal- 
ifornia Theater. Typographical Union, No. 174, 
Los Angeles, with enclosed receipt for $22.80. 
Coopers’ Union, No. 65, requesting Council to fur- 
nish names and addresses of unions; granted. First 
Vice-President of the Paper Box, Bag and Novelty 
Workers, J. J. Haelm, requesting information as to 
that local in this city; granted. Referred to Lazor 
Ciarion—Typographical Union, No. 3, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, in reference to magazine, “Men and Woman,” 
declared unfair by them. Referred to Boilermakers’ 
Union—Joint District Council of ‘Alameda County, 
in reference to Boilermakers working on unfair 
work. Referred to Executive Committee—Machin- 
ists’ Lodge, No. 1, of Philadelphia, asking assistance 
for building. Milkers’ Union, No, 8861, asking for 
boycott on Stone Brothers’ Milk Depot, 1515 Cali- 
fornia street, for employing non-union men. Wage 
scale and agreement of Cemetery Employes’ Union, 
Ne. 10,634. Wage scale and agreement of Pie 
Bakers’ Union. 

Reports oF Unions—Retail Clerks—Have organ- 
ized clerks in Kragen’s Furniture Co.: also store 
of A. Frankenberg & Co. Stablemen—Progress in 
strike. Waiters—Business good; signed agreement 
with Shell Mound Park. Barbers—Business fair; 
union condition is improving; have adjusted condi- 
tions at 112 Taylor street. 

SpecrAL Orper—Nomination and election of dele- 
gates to the Anti-Injunction League. Following 
were nominated and elected: M. P. Scott, W. Mac- 
arthur, B. LaRue, G. P. Benham, G. Tracy, A. J. 
Gallagher, H. Delaney, A. Freidman, H. T. Ajax, 
Miss S. Hagan. Moved and seconded that the Sec- 
retary communicate with the other central bodies 
and department councils, requesting them to take 
similar action in regard to resolution and notify 
this Council of names of those elected. 

Executive ComMitrre—Recommends : 1—That 
wage scale and agreement of Cooks Helpers’ Union, 
No. 110, be indorsed. 2—That the wage scale and 
agreement of Mineral Water Workers be laid over 
for further inforniation. 3—That action be post- 
poned in reference to boycott on Shell Mound Park, 
subject to report of Waiters’ Union, pending result 
of conference between parties concerned. 4—That 
Secretary communicate with S. N. Wood & Co. on 
request of Garment Workers in regard to shop con- 
ditions. 5—Matter of jurisdiction between Garment 
Workers and Steam Laundry Workers be laid over 
one week, Secretary to again notify Laundry Work- 
ers to have a committee present. 6—That Secre- 
tary forward communication drawn up in reply to 
John F. Tobin, General President Boot and Shoe 
Workers’ International Union, in reference to char- 

ter for Joint Council of Shoe Workers. ?—That 
request of Boat Builders be laid over one week, no 
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committee present. Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7 con- 
curred in. 8—That the: Council donate $50 in 
answer to appeal of the State Federation of Labor 
in behalf of- Santa Rosa unions in their struggle 
against the open shop. Moved that the matter lay 
Over one week; carried. 9—That the Council send 
out appeal to affiliated unions in aid of Santa Rosa 
unions; moved that it be laid over one week; car- 
ried. 

ORGANIZING COMMITTEE—Chairman reported that 
members of committee are not properly attending 
meetings. 

SpecrAL ComMITTEE—Committee on resolutions re- 
ported having secured same for ex-Financial Secre- 
tary P. H. Coyle and ex-Treasurer Jas. A. John- 
ston. Moved that the committee be discharged; 
carried, 

Spectra CommMitrEE—On_ Stablemen’s _ strike; 
moved and seconded that the Council go into execu- 
tive session; carried. Sub-committee appointed by 
Council to act in conjunction and advise with the 
Stablemen during strike, made a detailed report of 
the existing conditions and the situation. Moved 
that the matter remain in the hands of committee 
for the purpose of trying to bring to a successful 
issue; carried. Moved and seconded that it be the 
desire of the Council that the Stablemen and Horse- 
shoers’ Unions take advice from sub-committee dur- 
ing the controversy; carried. 

New Busrness—Moved that- the Council donate 
$100 to Stablemen’s Union; carried. Moved and 
seconded, at the request of Pie Bakers’ Union, No. 
274, that the boycott on J. W. Thorpe, 504 Post 
street, be raised; carried. Moved and seconded that 
Secretary and Delegate Casey attend the meeting of 
the Santa Rosa Labor Council, Monday evening, 
March 12th, for the purpose of finding out if finan- 
cial assistance is required, before Council sends out 
appeal; carried. Moved and seconded that the re- 
quest of the Waiters’ Union to withdraw intention 
to levy boycott on Shell Mound Park be granted; 
carried. Moved and seconded that Council raise 
boycott on Wagner & Merritt’s barber shop, 112 
Taylor street; carried. 

Adjourned at 1 a, m. 

Wo. P. McCase, Secretary. 
DONATIONS TO LOS ANGELES PRINTERS. 
Garment Cutters, No. 45 
Garment Workers, No. 


TO STABLEMEN. 
Tanners, No. 9 
a 

Labor Commissioner W. V. Stafford informed the 
Japanese and Korean Exclusion League last Sat- 
urday evening that during a recent visit to the north- 
ern part of the state he learned that 700 Japanese 
employed in construction work on the Western 
Pacific Railroad in that section had been discharged 
and white men employed, the work of the Japanese 
having proved very unsatisfactory. 

—_—____¢—______.. 

The following members of Waiters’ Union, No. 
30, have been appointed to make arrangements for 
a smoker to be given under the auspices of the 
organization: C. D. Laughlin, William P. Jeffer- 
son, Charles D. Phillios, E. R. Moss, W. K. Potter, 
Ed Freeman, G. Bahr and Roy Allen. Members 
of locals Nos. 41, 44, 110 and also 31-of Oakland 
will be invited to attend. 

—\_e—_—___—__ 

The Freight Handlers’ Union is increasing its 
membership in a remarkable degree, thirty-five 
candidates being initiated at the last meeting, and 
twenty-seven applications for membership were 
received. The union intends to inaugurate a new 
wage scale on May 1st. 

—— —<_e—_____. 

Diamonds, Jewelry and Silverware at prices to 

suit the workingman’s pocket. BALDWIN JEW- 


ELRY CO., 978 MARKET ST, 
pA ESS SAS Se 
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JUST A FEW PRICES 


Low Ones 
and Credit 


Hardwood ‘Chiffonier 
One made of good Eastern Ash, 
Full Swelled Front, Oval French 
Plate Mirror on richly carved close 
fitting standards. ...-$13.50 
A Dollar a Week 
Box-Seat Diners 
Built of Solid Oak. Seats are up- 
holstered in Pantasote, a material that 
looks like leather and wears better 


$1.00 a Week Will Buy a Set 


A Sideboard 
In Weathered Oak Finish, Oval 
French Plate Mirror, graceful design 


tiered por ah Keisid dieses tenet acOO 
$1.00 a Week 


STERLING 


FURHITORE GOMPANY 


1039 MARKET siiistee 


SPECIAL 


BROCKTON SHOE STORE 


Fifteen Days’ Clearance Sale 
$3.00 and $3.50 shoes at $2.65. 


BROCKTON SHOE STORE 


925 Market Street 


EAGLESON & CO. 


Makers of 


Union-Made Shirts 


And Retail them at Factory Prices 
and save you from 25 to 50 
cents on each shirt 


780-786 Market St. 242 Montg’y St. 


PEERLESS 
— PAPER PATTERNS —— 


Perfect Fitting—Seam Allowing—Best in the 
World. Prices, 5c, 10c and 15c. 


Not in the Pattern Trust. 
Send for Fashion Sheet. 


J. W. EVANS, Coast Agent 


+s Domestic’’ S. M. Office 
1021 MARKET ST. Near Sixth 


TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 

The temporary injunction obtained by the Butterick 
Publishing Company against the officers of Typo- 

graphical Union No. 6 has been vacated by Justice 
Blanchard of the Supreme Court of the State of New 
York, except wherein it restrained the defendant 
union from resorting to “threats, force, coercion or 
fraud.” 

The defendant union is again free to advise, appeal 
to, request or persuade its friends to refrain from 
patronizing the Butterick Company or those who 
handle its publications or patterns, From a circular 
letter received this week from the defense committee 
of New York Typographical Union we quote the 
following: 

“Words fail to express our great appreciation for 
the magnificent support already given us by sister 
unions. ' How effective that work has been is re- 
vealed by the pitiful appeal of the Butterick Com- 
pany in its application for this injunction. Now is 
the opportune time to discard the feather duster and 
bring forth the heaviest sledge hammer that can be 
found. This cowardly concern not only violated all 
the laws of decency in its treatment of its faithful 
employes, but when its income began to suffer be- 
cause of the publicity given its action, it sought to 
retain the patronage of union men and their friends 
by appealing to the courts to tie the hands of the 
men it was fighting. 

“Our hands are not tied. _We are free to advise, 
request and appeal to you to assist us. We are free 
to ask you to persuade your friends to do the same. 

“No copy of The Designer, The Delineator or 
The New Idea Fashion Magazine should be in the 
home of any union man. These publications are ad- 
vertised as the ‘Buterick Trio,’ regardless of state- 
ments that.they are in no way connected. The dress 
patterns to be avoided are the Banner, Butterick, 
La Belle, New Idea, Martha Dean, Standard, Home 
Dressmaker, Metropolitan Fashions and_ Little 
Folks.” ae | 

The following publications, printed in New York 
City, are the product of non-union labor. No mag- 
azine on this list should be in the home of any 
wage-earner, in the home of any of his friends, 
or on any news stand patronized by working people: 

American Ilinstrated Magazine, American Invent- 
or, American Machinist, American Museum Journal, 
Automobile Topics, Bensiger’s Magazine, Bookman, 
Burr-McIntosh, The Century, Christian Advocate, 
Country Life In America, Cuba Review, Engineer- 
ing and Mining Journal, Forum, Garden Magazine, 
Gentlewoman, Homiletic Review, Journal of the 
Telegraph, L’Art de la Mode, Literary Digest, 
Magazine of Mysteries, Marine Engineering, Mc- 
Clure’s, Mode and Revue, My Business Friend, 
Nautical Gazette, Navy League Journal, Paragon 
Monthly, Photographic Times, Power, Power Boat 
News, The Rudder, The Smart Set, St. Nicholas, 
Tales, Tom Watson’s Magazine, Town and Country, 
Town Topics, Trust Companies, Typewriter and 
Phonographic World, Vogue, World's Work. 

Make ‘a special drive against the prominent 
publications listed above. McClure’s, Tom Watson’s 
Magasine, St. Nicholas, and Smart Set are all 
money-makers and might well afford to conduct 
their business on an eight-hour bagis. These are 
widely circulated in San Francisco among the 
working class. 

According to a recent press dispatch, Public 
Printer Stillings of the Government Printing 
Office at Washington, who represented the Na- 
tional Typothetae of America, as an organizer prior 
to his recent appointment, has issued an order that 
that whenever he enters or leaves the printing office 
the watchman on duty must stand at attention 
and salute him. The watchmen are carrying out the 
order and expect shortly to be equipped with spiked 
helmets, rifles, uniforms’and sidearms, and to have 
a trumpet and drum corps, so that the public printer 
may be received with a flourish. 

“We can stand it if he can,” they say. Meanwhile 
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the printers are apprehensive of an order establish- 
ing guard mounting and band concerts, 

A recent petition of the Washington (D. C.) 
Typothetae for an injunction restraining the mem- 
bers of the Typographical Union of that city has 
been denied by Judge Stafford in the Equity Court. 
The claim of the Typothetae that violence was being 
resorted to by the strikers was not sustained in any 
particular, “Mr.. Ralston, attorney for the union, 
producing a letter written by the Typothetae to S. 
S. Braddock of Rockville, Ind., which read: 

“As far as running any risk in taking a position 
with us, there is absolutely none at all. The union 
has annoyed our people to a certain extent by way 
of persuasion and constantly striving to make them 
desert the Typothetae, but beyond that there has 
been no trouble whatever.” 

In the “Forty Years Ago” column of the San 
Francisco Chronicle, the following paragraph re- 
cently appeared: 

“Forty years ago the Trades Union in San Fran- 
cisco was agitating the eight-hour question, and a 
bill was pending before the Legislature making 
eight hours a legal day’s work. It was referred 
to a special committee of the Senate and the action 
of that body is interesting as showing the curious 
methods which were being resorted to to prevent 
the success of the eight-hour movement. The com- 
mitee recommended the adoption of an amendment 
preventing any law taking effect in this State 
“until New York and Massachusetts pass similar 
statutes!” The action of the Senate’s special com- 
mittee was.considered by the Trades Union of suf- 
ficient gravity to call together the delegates ap- 
pointed by the Assembly. Hall meeting of December 
12, 1865, for the consideration of the committee’s 
report. Resolutions were adopted vigorously pro- 
testing against the passage of the proposed amend- 
ment, and A. M. Kenaday was selected to take 
them to Sacramento. The Trades Union. meeting 
was presided over by J. M. McCreary, and J. J. 
Kelley acted as secretary.” 

Mr. J. J. Kelley, mentioned in the article, was a 
member of. old Eureka Typographical Society, and 
later of No. 21. He is still living, at an advanced 
age, and is the father of John W. Kelley, Second 
Vice President of San Francisco Typographical 
Union. 

An exchange says: French printers intend to 
bring in the nine-hour day in May, 1906. The central 
committee of printers’ unions has requested all 
printers to avoid overtime in the printing office and 
in the home. ‘ 

From Egypt comes the news that a printers’ union 
has been established there for about three years, 
under the name of the International Printers’ League 
of Alexandria, The rules are printed in Italian, and 
show that provision is made for sickness and for 
the unemployed. This society has sixty-six mem- 
bers. 

—_—————_¢________. 


BOOKBINDERS. 

At the last meeting of Bookbinders, Local No. 
31, it was announced that the binderies of Thumler 
& Rutherford and Hugo Rodermunt had -been 
unionized and the label granted to these firms. 

The unions decided to send two delegates to the 
forthcoming international convention of the Broth- 
erhood of Bookbinders. 

Eight candidates were initiated, five traveling 
cards’ received and one withdrawal card taken out. 

—_——___¢__________. 


Stereotypers’ and Electrotypers’ Union, No. 29, 
will give its annual outing and family reunion in 
Fairfax Park Sunday, April 8. Admission to park 
25 cents; children under 10 years, free. Tickets 
may be obtained from members of the union. 

—_——————_—_—_—__—. 

Bartenders’ League, No. 41, will hold a picnic at 
Shell Mound Park on Sunday, April 1, The com- 
mittee in charge is as follows: John Ringen, 
George Ferris, Edward Leamon, Joseph Vera, 
George Nelson, Eugene Chaubin and P. L. Hoff. 
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G. M. ROY 
Manufacturing Jeweler and Optician 


Dealer in Diamonds, Watches, Etc. 


Watch and Jewelry Repairing a Specialty 
211 KEARNY ST. San Francisce, Cal, 
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The Original 
Union Label Garments. 


HEYNEMANN 8 Co. 
SAN SARC 


Do You Know That 


FRANKENBERG 
Just Opened a 
Men’s Furnishings Store 
at 37 Fifth Street 


HATS, CAPS, ETC. UNION STORE Opp. THE MINT 
Call and sese—New Store—New Goods—New Prices. 


SORENSEN CO. 


RELIABLE 


Jewelers and Opticians 


103-111 SIXTH ST. 
Below Mission Street 


Phone Jessie 2821 San Francisco 
REPAIRING GUR SPECIALTY 


All watch repairing warranted 
ent, for2 years. Alarm Clocks reduced 
to 45c. 1906 Calendars Free. 


The German Savings and Loan Society 


526 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Guaranteed Capital and Surplus $2,500,098. 42 
Capital actually paid up in cash < 
Deposits, June 30, 1905 

F. TILLMANN, 
First Vice-President ; 
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_ OF SAN FRANCISCO 
1909 MISSION ST., BET. FIFTEENTH AND SIXTEENTH 
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MUSICIANS. 

Meeting of the Board of Directors; Sass; 20, 

1906. 
. The regular weekly meeting of the Haase of -Di- 
rectors was held on the above date, President J. 
Kunzelman in the chair, and all members present 
excepting Messrs. Brand, Cellarius, Davis, Ernst, 
Paulsen and Spadina. 

Minutes of previous meeting approved. 

Mr. A. Spadina was excused for non-attendance. 

Admitted to membership (by initiation)—W. A)- 
bers. 

Admitted on transfer—R. V. Hainsworth, from 
Local No. 145, Vancouver, and H. Hallego, from 
No. 310, New York City. 

Messrs. F. Hell, on transfer from No, 310, and 
J. H. Gooch, on transfer from No. 210, were ad- 
mitted to full membership in this local. 

The membership on transfer of F. Tytle was an- 
nulled for failure to comply with the provisions of 
Section 11, Article ITI, of the Federation by-laws. 

Resigned through withdrawal of transfer—C. 
Birkholz of Local No. 2, St. Louis, Mo. 

Communications were read and acted on as fol- 
lows: 

From Local No. 117, Tacoma, with notice that 
Miss D. H. Kelley, lessee of Savoy Theater, had 
defaulted to a member of the local; filed. From 
Secretary Local No. 47, Los Angeles, in reference 
to Mystic Shriner engagement in Los Angeles; 
filed. From local firm of cap manufacturers, quot- 
ing prices of new style cap, with union label; or- 
dered posted on bulletin board. From Executive 
Board Local No. 107, Stage Employes, in reference 
to Park Theater, Alameda; on motion, request 
granted and Agitation Committee empowered to act 
accordingly. 

Charge of the Sergeant-at-Arms against G. Jollain 
for violation of Section 28, Article IV, of the Con- 
stitut@n and By-Laws, was taken up. The defend- 
ant failed to appear or submit any excuse for non- 
attendance, and statement was made by C. H. Dodge 
of particulars of the alleged violation. It was de- 
cided that the defendant was guilty through default 
in failing to appear, and a fine of $10 was imposed, 
payable in ten days. 

Claim of C. H. Dodge against O. A. Richards for 
$14 alleged to be due because of failure to receive 


. ; f é 
Proper notice, was investigated, and statements were 


made by Messrs. Dodge and Richards. After con- 
sideration, it was decided that a valid claim ex- 
isted for $2, being amount due for pay of one even- 
ing. 

Claim was submitted by W. H. Nolting against 
C.. Brand for $7.25 alleged to be owing for engage- 
ment in December, 1905. The Secretary was in- 
structed to notify both principals to be in attend- 
ance on March 27th, when the claim will ‘be inves- 
tigated. 

_On motion, permission was granted members to 
play atestablished rates for concert engagement 
where admission was charged, with bona fide ama- 
teurs under the direction of the Rev. E. Allen. 

The following special prices were fixed: 

_Fér afternoon operetta performance at Columbia 
Theater on March 18, with one rehearsal, $5 per 
man, leader extra at regular rates; extra rehearsal, 
$1 per man. 

For. playing afternoon rehearsal of comic opera, 
not more than three hours, $2.50 per man, leader 
extra at regular rates; preliminary morning rehear- 
sal; $1, per man extra. — 

For playing dinner and dance engagement at Mt. 
Tamalpais, and on boat when going and returning, 
between 4:30 and 11:30. p. m., $7 per man, leader 
extra iat regular rates... . 

For business opening of two consecutive days, 
playing from 11 a. m. to 1 p. m., and from 2 to 5 
p..m.j also. from 7 to 10 p. m., $16. per man, leader 
extra at regular rates. ; 

:For. surprise -party, commencing, fat 12 p. m., and 
ending at 5.a._m., ‘$7 per. man, Jeader extra at Teg: 


ular rates. . aa VES. sz tae | et 


For summer resort engagement, 


: next seeing. ‘ , : ) 


playing ors 


LABOR CLARION. 


hours.daily,.$14 per man; three: hours: daily,..$17 per 
man; four hours. daily;. $20: per man. ..Leader.extra, 


. in connection: with all above prices, at: regular: rates. 


Transportation and. hotel ‘expenses to: be included.- 

‘For skating engagement, playing from 8 to 12. p: 
m., $4 per man, leader extra at regular rates. . 

Agitation Committee made report of work during 
past week, including report, that Reliance Athletic 
Club of Oakland would probably settle in full for 
claims of members by sag ist. . 

Adjourned. 

, BRIEFS. 

Dues and assessments for the first quarter are 
now due, and are payable before -April rst, total 
amount payable being $2. There have been four 
death assessments levied of .25 cents each, on-ac- 
count of the deaths of’-Henry Holms, Niccolo 
Leone, Henry Petzold and Anton Bernlochner. Mem- 
bers holding membetship in this Jocal on transfers 
from other locals are not called upon to: pay above 
assessments. : 

SS 
* BUTCHERS. 

The firms of Stone & Ecklon, 236 Sixth stteet, 
near Folsom, and Bay City Market, 1146 Market 
street, near Taylor, are still on the unfair list of the 
Butchers’ Union. 

A large and enthusiastic meeting of the Butchers’ 
Union was held last Thursday evening. Seven ap- 
plicants were initiated and several propositions for 
membership received. Reports from the Agitation 
Committee now visiting the several unions, and 
from Shop Stewards, were very satisfactory. 

After the regular business of the union was 
transacted the members were addressed by Bro. Gus 
Frankel of the Brewery Workmen, on trade union 
topics. He was -frequently interrupted with’ ap- 
plause and was generally congratulated by the mem- 
bers when he concluded. Hereafter every second 
Thursday evening the members will be addressed 
by able labor leaders and all members are. noetere 
to attend. 

Dark green is the color of the working button of 
the butchers for the month of March. Insist that 
the butcher waiting upon you or the driver deliver- 
ing meat at your home wears the button of Butchérs’ 
Union. 

The following markets are taking advantage of 
the Open-Shop Card and are hiring suspended mem- 
bers and non-union men in preference to members 
of this union: 

Spreckels Market, 725 Market street. 

Bay City Market, 1146 Market street, near Taylor. 

G. Tassi, 245 Fifth street, near Folsom. 

Stone & Ecklon, 236 Sixth street. 

Montgomery Market, 735 Market street. 

Shrader Bros., 541 Hayes street and 1342 Market 


street. 
BAKERY WORKMEN. 
Pie Bakers’ Union, No. 274; Cracker Bakers, 


No. 125, and Bakery Wagon Drivers, No. 106, have 
approved the following resolution, passed by" the 
Local Joint’ Board of the Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers’ Union: 

Wuereas, The Local Joint Board of the Bakery 
and Confectionery Workers’ Union of San ‘Fran- 


‘cisco, in regular meeting assembled, wishes to place 


before the membership of its affiliated locals by 
referendum vote the following proposition. That 
in order that the board may exercise the power 
vested in such board by the International Union 
and its constitution, it must have a representative 
to represent such board on all pOecasigns, namely, a 
business agent; 

Resolved, That we place the same before the 
membership ‘of: its affiliated Reals for future’ con- 
sideration. . 

’ Bakers, “No. 24, ‘will act on. the’ resolution’ at cits 
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stytes are Teady ra 
Hale’s 


Millinery—Srd Wis 


Suits—2nd Floor - 
Both—in beautiful new departments. 
It’s a “different” occasion—an event of: 

double interest, for while Fashion has been 
planning and working and finishing the new 
styles to be, ever so many more, ever so much 
prettier, we have been building beautiful new 
departments with over twice as much room to 
be worthy the new styles. 

Come and look to your heart’s content. 

See the new hats, the suits, the flowers in 
their new homes, new waists, skirts, neckwear, 
shirts, laces, trimmings, silks, dress goods, 
wash goods and ribbons. How resultfully. 
Fashion and Hale’s have worked to make style’ 
choosing this spring more satisfactory, a greater 
pleasure than it has ever been for you. 
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TWO ENTRANCES: 


KING’S © 
Grocery Specials 


2o% Ol l0F 


6th, near. Market 


Saturday Monday Tuesday 
EGGS EGGS sation 

Fresh Boiling Eggs, per doz............. aseseatverccosmOG 
SOAP ls 

Babbitt’s Best, 6 cakes.........sccccccsseceeeees Spereerertes(1 4 


French Castile, Soap, regular 30c, per bar....;......20¢ 
DRIED FRUITS 

Figs, black or white, per Ib...................06 Scenyee see 

Prunes, best Santa Clara, per Ib.. 

Apricots, best Moorpark, 2 IDS .....:......ccssseseeee eee DDC 


STORES 


1101 Valencia, cor 22nd. Phone Mission 121. 
2575 Market, ‘near 16th: Phone Mission 328. 
242 Clement St., near 4th Ave. Phone Pacific 283 


— —- 


Scandinavian 
American 


Savings Bank 


Cor. Bush and Montgomery Sts., Mills Building 


Open Saturday evenings from 6:30 to 8 o'clock for de- 
posit, also for forwarding money to foreign ee 


COPIA oF -. sian Iwata as gra eictare Rone iis Slecint he $ 300,000.00 
Undivided Profits . $ 19, 674.50 
MOC) ANSGUE TBs: kbs « Lis's, wields Rigateis pa ws ned $1,300,000 .00 


CHAS. NELSON, Pres. LEWIS I. COWGILL, V. Pres. 
L. M. MACDONALD, Cashier. 

DIRECTORS—Chas. Nelson, ‘Lewis I. Cowgill, J. C. 
Eschen, George H. Tyson, Martin Sanders, W. H: Little, 
Henry Wilson. 

ADVISORY BOARD—J,. Jensen, E. W. Ferguson, Mikal 
Olsen, A. T. Dunbar, Fr. C. Siebe, J. C..Everding. . 

ATTORNEY—S. C. Denson. 

Interest paid on checking accounts, 2 per cent., and-on 
savings accounts 3% per cent., from day of deposit. : 

Funds. awaiting investment may be Seposited here sub- 
Ject to‘ call and earn.2' per cent; 

Money transferred to Norway, Sweden, “Denmark, ‘Fin- 
land, Germany and principal citiés~ot.Eluropeand America 
at lowest rates, 
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ALLIED PROVISION TRADES COUNCIL: 

>“ yrinutes bel oa gg cnr 
‘Trades? Coune; Ide, March Ast ¢ Meeting called 
jo order’ df-820 ot fae OBrien in. the 


chair, . Minytet. of previous meeting feed. and. aci— 


cepted: ~* 3 
: Cuzuwitinaties ses vaniieg Union, Nz, 41, received 
and delegates seated: - ; 
Communications—From ‘Couks; No. 44, and 
Brewery Workers’ No. 293; received and filed, 
Minutes of Building. Trades Council; filed. 
Report oF Untons—Waiters, No. su—Bristol Res- 
taurant signed agreement; boycott -‘against the 
Golden: West Restaurant; silent pickets employed 
and: doing .good work. Cigarmakers—Fair, but ask 
that ‘union men’-demand more home-made goods, 
instead of Eastern and thereby . assist in giving em- 
ployment to more. cigarmakers here. — Bartenders, 
No. 41—Fair; boycott on 542 Fourth street; will 
give moonlight picnic on April-ist. Beer Bottlens 
Ask union men to require union label on. every 
bottle of beer purchased, Cooks—Good; many new 
members coming in: Bakers, No. 24—Fair; trouble 
with €. B. ‘Cook.and‘also with Thorp settled: The 
Italian and’Frénch bakéries are‘ still unfriendly: to- 
ward the union.’ -The union will give a ball at 
Turner Hall on March 24th for the’ benefit of their 
Sick and Death Fund. ““Milkers, No. 8861—Fair; 
have trouble in unionizing Stone’s Depot, 1515 Cal- 


ifornia streets . Broommakers—Dull;. -too - many 

Chinese factories, not, enough demand’ for union 

label products. ; 
ComMiTEEs—Auditing Committee reports 


favorably on bills and same ordered paid. Commit- 
tee on Buttons, given further time. 

.- UNFINISHED . Bustness—Second reading of 
amendments to constitution. Motion made and sec- 
onded that every delegate be supplied with a copy 


of the old constitution and that-action on amend-. |. 


ments be laid over until next meeting. Resolution 
introduced: at the: last meeting by delegates Scott; 
Rose and La Rue-in regard to forming Anti-Injunc- 
tion Leage, laid over until we ‘hear of action taken 
on same by San Francisco Labor Council. 

Meeting adjourned at 10:15 p. m. 


Jutius Setmer, Secretary. 
sc oe t 


Plans for a larger Japanése immigration movement ° 


are being arranged at Honolulu as the result. of the 
making of contracts by which the Olaa plantation 
on the Island of Hawaii, is to lease 5,000 acres to 
prospective settlers from Japan. M. Aoki, a mem- 
“ber of the _Japanese Parliament, who has been in- 
strumental “in bringing the deal* about, will arrive 
next month to complete the plans. Contracts have 
been signed which provide that the plantation shall 
buy -the sugar cane to be raised by the Japanese. It 
is reported that other plantations will make’ similar 
arrangements with Japanese,.thus attracting thou- 
sands of laborers. 
—_——~——___—_—_ 

A press report states that the Japanese of Los 
Angeles have organized against the trades unionists 
of that city. They have decided to refuse to pur- 
chase any garment or articles bearing a union: label. 
The tobacco dealers are said to be more affected ‘by 
this new move on the part of the Japanese than-any 
other. 

—__<¢ 

A jury in Chicago has awarded five orphans $17,- 
000 compensation against three publicans who had 
supplied liquor to their father, from which _the 
parent -eventually succumbed. Like many other 
fathers of boozing proclivities, this one was of more 
value to his children in death than in life. 

—\——_e———_——_ 

A tourist from Japan states that a couple of white 
men are now pulling rickshaws in Tokio, and the 
vehicles. are mmpch patronized by the Japs. . The 
brown man delights in having a whité as a beast of 
ree 

Oe 

“When purchasing a hat, see that it bears the. label 

of the: United: Hatters. , 


EAPES CLARION. 


HACKMEN. : 

‘The difficulty between: “Mabonbizs Union’ dad the 
Funeral Directors’ ‘Association thas: “been. settled. 
The association has agreed to attange -affairs se 
that funeral cars of the United ‘Railroads will be 
taken at a certain place. There will be a slight in- 
crease int hack faré to that point. :Driving: to 
Thirtieth and San Jose avenue will be $5 and $6 if 
the carriage waits. forthe return of the party. 
Rates to the Sotthern Pacific trains at Third and 
Townsend streets are $4. Hack ‘rates to the cen\- 
eteries in San Mateo county and return are $6. 

———_o——___—— 

Laundry Workers, Logal No, 26, expect no op- 
position from’ employers"to the énforcement of the 
new wage scale, April ist. -Several laundrymen 
have already signed the agreement,..which provides 
for continuance of the nine-hour day and a’ sligtit 
increase of wages ina few departments. 

SE 

An. entertainment will be given tomorrow even- 
ing by the Sick and Death Benefit. Branch of 
Bakers’ Union, No. 24, at Turn Verein Hall. 

egg es 

Cracker Bakers’ Union,: No.’ 125, will ‘give’ its 
third annual ball on next Saturday evening’ in 
Native Sons’ Hall. : 

tes: +? 

Do not: permit a waiter Or waitréss to serve ‘your 
meals unless he or she wears. the union monthly 
working button. 


, pale 
When purchasing a hat, see that it bears the label 
of the United Hatters. 
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_ WAITRESSES. 

The recently organized Waitresses’ Union is 
making steady progress: At the last meeting, eight 
candidates “fot. membership were initiated and ‘six 
applications: were received: - Theo. Johnson. - of 
Waiters, No. 30,-delivered an interesting neRte on 
trades union topics: 

Hereafter the meetings held on the first and 
third Mondays of the month will begin at 3-p.-m. 
Those on the second and fourth Mondays will begin 
at 8:30-p. m. 

—— 

Judge G. W. Burnell of Oshkosh, Wis., has 
modified the injunction obtained by the Cannon 
Printing Company against Typographical Union, 
No. 23. In his decision the judge said: “The 
court being sufficiently advised in the premises, 
orders that the injunctional order originally issued 
in this action by Court Commissioner Adolph 
Kanneberg, be, and the same is hereby modified by 
Striking out subdivision seven thereof, and as so 
modified will be and is continued in force until the 
final hearing.” The seventh subdivision refers to 
the right of ‘strikers to treat with non-union men 
in relating to undertaking new work for the Can- 
non Printing Company. Judge Burnell was of 
the opinion that the strikers had a right to attempt 
by peaceful means to win the non-union men over 
to their side of the controversy. 

—__—____q—______ 

A new rate has gone into effect on all cars of the 

Boston Elevated system. It is that every conduct- 


or must have $10 of his own money with which to 
start the day. 
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Any one in San Francisco 

can have four such : 
beautiful rooms of 
furniture as are 
pictured here 


Sos $ 150. - 
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‘List of Trade Unions 


San Francisco Labor Council—Meeta every Friday at 8 p. 
m,, 1159 Mission, near 8th; headquarters rooms 404-405 
Emma Spreckels Bldg., 927 Market. Telephone South 
447. Executive and Arbitration Committee meets every 
Monday evening at 7:30 o’clock at headquarters Or- 
ganizing Committee, 2d-4th' Thursday evenings of each 
month, Label Committee, 2d-4th Wednesday evenings. 
Law and Legislative Committee, Tuesday evenings. 

Baggage Messengers & Transferers—2d-4th Tues., 916% 
Market. 

Bakers 24—1st-3d Sat, 1159 Mission; hdqrs, 1155 Mission. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—ist-3d Saturdays, 1159 Mission. 

Bakers 125 (Crackers)—1st-3d Mondays, 120 O'Farrell. 

Bakers 274 (Pie)—2d-4th Tuesdays, 1159 Mission. 

Barbers—Mondays, 32 O’Farrell, hdqrs, 723 Market. 

Barber Shop Porters & Bath House Employes, 11,963— 
1st-3d Wednesdays, 161 City Hall av. 

Bartenders 41—Mondays, 35 Eddy; headqrs, 14 McAllis- 
ter, rms 3-4. 

Bill Posters & Billers 35—1st-3d Thurs, 915% Market. 

Blacksmiths 168 (Ship and Machine)—Ilst-3d Wednesday, 
120 O'Farrell, 

Blacksmith Helpers 316—2d-4th Tues, 120 O'Farrell. 

Bookbinders 31—1st-3d Fridays, 120 O’Farrell. 

+ Boot & Shoe Workers 216—Thursdays, 120 O'Farrell. 

Boot & Shoe Repairers—Thursdays, 1155 Market. 

Boot & Shoe Cutters 339—Ist-3d Wed, 102 O’Farrell. 

inlets Workmen, Int. Union of United—Hdqrs, 1159 
Mission. 

Brewery Workers 7—Branch 1—2d-4th Sat; Branch 5— 
1st-3d Thur, 1159 Mission. 

Beer Drivers, 227—Branch 1 (Keg Beer Drivers), 2d 
Thurs., 1159 Mission; Branch 2 (Bottle Beer Drivers), 
4th Thurs., 1159 Mission; headaqrs. Local 227, rm. 12, 
935 Market. 

Beer Bottlers 293—1st-3d Tuesdays, 1159 Mission. 

Broom Makers—1ist-3d Mondays, 915% Market. 

Boat Builders—1st-3d Wed, Pioneer Hall, 24 4th. 

Boxmakers & Sawyers—ist-3d Mondays, 120 O’Farrell. 

Bootblacks—1st-3d Thursdays, 1525 Stockton. 

Bottle Caners—2d-4th Fridays, 1749 Mission. 

Butchers 115—Joint meeting of all members every Thur; 
Sausage Makers, 1st-3d Wed; Butchertown Branches, 
1st Thur; Juniors, 1st-3d Tues; Joint Executive Board, 
every Mon. Meetings at 32 O’Farrell. Hdqrs, room 
4, 32 O'Farrell, Shiels Bldg. Tel Main 3107. 

Carriage & Wagon Workers 6—2d-4th Thur, 1133 Mission. 

i ee Tue, hdqrs, 1320 Howard, Teutonia 
Hall. 

Cloth Hat & Cap Makers—Iist-3d Wed, 1159 Mission. 

Coopers 28 (Slack Workers)—2d Wed, 1133 Mission, 

Coopers 65—2d-4th Thurs, 121 Eddy. 

ek Coopers 131 (Machine)—2d-4th Mon. 102 O’Farrell. 
: Cloak Makers—Tuesdays, Odd Fellows’ Bldg; hdqrs, r 
208, 927 Market. 
ty! Cooks 44—Thurs, at hdqrs, 921 Market, 3d floor. 
4 Coppersmiths 11—2d Sat and last Tues, 275 9th. 
; Cemetery Employes—1st-3d Wed, Wolf’s Hall, Ocean View 
Drug Clerks 472—1st-3d Fridays at hdqrs, 24 4th. 
Electrical Workers 151—Tuesdays, 35 Eddy. 
Foundry Employes—2d Tuesday, 1133 Mission. 
Freight Handlers—Iist-3d Tuesdays, 120 O’Farrell. 
Furniture & Piano Drivers & Helpers—i1st-3d Wednes- 
days, 1159 Mission. 
Garment Cutters—Ii1st-3d Tuesdays, 24 Eddy. 
Garment Workers—Thurs, 120 O’Farrell; hdqrs, 927 Mar- 
ket, room 419, 1 to 3 p, m. 
Gas Workers—2d-4th Thursdays, 35 Eddy. 
Glass Bottle Blowers—2d-4th Saturdays, 12th & Folsom. 
Glove Workers—1ist-3d Fridays, 32 O’Farrell. 
Horseshoers 25—1st-3d Tuesdays, 35 Eddy. 
Hotel, Restaurant & Bar Miscellaneous 110—2d-4th Wed, 
t 121 New Montgomery. 
Hatters—i1st Tues. Jan, April, July, Oct, 69 City Hall ave 
Hackmen—1st-3d Wed, 120 O'Farrell. 
Ice Wagon Drivers & Helpers—Mon, 7 Marshall Square. 
+ Janitors—ist Sun afternoon, 3 Mon ev’g, 1159 Mission. 
wy Jewelry Workers 19—Thursdays, 7 City Hall sq. 
Laundry Wagon Drivers—2d-4th Wed. 3 10th. 
ie Leatherworkers on Horse Goods 57—Thurs, 927 Mission. 
ty Machinists 68—Weds, at hdqrs, 1159 Mission. 
Machine Hands, 11,933—1st-3d Thurs, 1159 Mission. 
Metal Polishers 128—1st-3d Mondays, 1133 Mission. 
Molders 164—Tues, 1133 Mission; hdgrs, 1170 Mkt, r 312 
Musicians’ Mutual Protective 6—2d Thurs, 1:30 p. m.; 
: Board of Directors, Tues, 10 a. m., at hdqrs, 207 Powell. 
; Milk Wagon Drivers—Wed, 120 O’Farrell, Myrtle Hall; 
a hdars, 927 Market, room 201. 

% Mailers (newspaper)—4th Mondays, 102 O’Farrell. 

Atty Milkers, 8861—1st and 3d Tues, 2 p. m., Gruetli Hall, nr 

yn! Five Mile House, Mission Road; hdqrs, 6 Eddy, rm 66. 

Paper Box Workers—1st-3d Tuesdays 102 O'Farrell. 

a Pattern Makers—Alternate Sat, at hdars, r 12, 305 Larkin 
ae | Pile Drivers, Bridge & Structural Iron Workers—Tues at 
hdqrs, 9 Mission. 

Photo-Engravers 8—I1st Sunday, 120 O’Farrell. 

Printing Pressmen 24—1st-3d Mondays, 82 O’Farrell. 

Press Feeders & Assistants—2d-4th Mon, 120 O’Farrell; 
hdqrs, 320 Sansome, room 61. 

Picture Frame Workers—2d-4th Mon, 102 O'Farrell. 
te | Paste Makers—1lst-3d Saturdays, 814 Pacific. 

SBE | Pavers—I1st Mondays, 120 Ninth. 

a Post Office Clerks—I1st and 2d Sun, 11 a. m., 1159 Mission. 

é » Retail Clerks 432—Tuesdays, 24 4th, 

Retail Delivery Drivers—2d and 4th Thursday, 32 O’Far- 

rell, headquarters, room 7. 

Rammermen—2d Thursdays, 120 Ninth. 

Shoe Clerks 410—:\ednesdays, 120 O’Farrell. 

Stationary Firemen—1st-3d Thursdays, 1159 Mission. 
Steam Fitters & Helpers—ist-3d Wed, 7 Marshall Square. 
Steam Laundry Workers—1st-3d Mondays, 1159 Mission; 

hdqrs, 927 Market, room 701. 

Sheet Metal Workers, 249 (Can Makers)—1st-3d Wed, 

120 O'Farrell; hdqrs, 509 7th. 

Ship & Steamship Painters—Tuesdays. 120 O'Farrell. 

Street Ry Employes, Division 205—Thurs, 731 Market; 
hdaqrs, 927 Market, room 510. 

or Union of the Facific—Mon at hdaqrs, Mission & 


Ship & Steamboat Joiners, 21—2d-4th Thursdays; 24 
Eddy; hdaqrs, 14 Folsom. 

Ship Scalers 11,950—Mondays, 1 Vallejo. 

Stage Employes—1st-3d Tuesdays, 11 a. m., 35 Eddy. 

Stereotypers & Electrotyners—3d Mon. 32 O'Farrell. 

Sailmakers 11,775—1st Thursdays, 121 Eddy. 

Ship Drillers—2d-4th Wednesdays, 1159 Mission. 

Soap, Soda & Candle Workers—Ist-3d Wed, 3541 18th. 

oe oo Water Bottlers—ist Fri, Pioneer Hall, 


fom, & Mineral Water Wagon Drivers—2d-4th Wed, 1159 
d Mission. 

if Stablemen—Mondays, 102 O’Farrell; hdqrs, 21 8th. 

i Sugar Workers—lst-3d Weds, 2d Sun, 1159 Mission. 
Tanners—Wednesdays, 24th & Potrero ave. 

Tailors 2—2d-4th Mondays, 120 O’Farrell. 

:- Teamsters—Thurs, 1159 Mission; hdqrs, 690 4th. 
Tobacco Workers—244 Fremont; at call of Secretary. 


LABOR CLARION. 


Typographical—Last Sundys, 32 O'Farrell; hdqre, 533 
Kearny, rooms 18-20. : 

LL peer na Ig og 7 Marshall 7 al 

Undertakers—1st-3d Tuesdays, 121 Hddy. 

Waiters—Wednesdays at hdqrs, 110 Turk. 

Web Pressmen—ist Monday, 120 O'Farrell. 

Wool Sorters & Graders—Ist-3d Wed, 1138 Mission. 


Iron Trades Council—2d-4th Mondays, 1159 Mission. 


Allied Printing Trades Council—2d-4th Tues, at hdqrs, 
533 Kearny, room 19; Tel Bush 491. 


Allied Provision Trades Council—2d-4th Tues, 110 Turk. 
Woman’s Union Label League, Local 158—2d-4th Wed, 

120 O'Farrell. ——_—_—- 
Clerks—lst-3d Fridays, Sherman 


District Council Retail 
Hall, Pioneer bldg, 24 4th. +e 


California State Federation of Labor—Hdars, 927 Market, 
226. Tel. Jesse 1551. Secretary’s hours, 4 to 6 p. m. 


Building Trades Council—Thurs ev’gs; Bxecutive Board, 
Tues ev’gs; busines agents, every afternoon at 4:30 
at hdaqrs, 927 Mission; Tel South 808. 

Bricklayers 7—Wednesdays, 35 Eddy. 

Bridge & Structural Iron Workers 31—Wed, 35 Eddy. 

Brass & Chandelier Wkrs 158—2d-4th Fri, 1133 Mission. 

Building Material Teamsters 216—Sat, 927 Mission. 

Carpenters 22—Fridays, 927 Mission. 

Carpenters 95—Tuesdays, 423 Broadway. 

Carpenters, 483—Mondays, 715% Market. 

Carpenters, 304—Mondays, 1749 Mission. 

Carpenters, 1082—Fridays, 915% Market. 

Carpenters (Amalgamated), Branch 1—Alternate Fridays, 
927 Mission. 

Carpenters (Amalgamated), 2—Alternate Mon- 
days, 237 Twelfth. 

Cement Workers 1—Wednesdays, 927 Mission. 

Carpet Mechanics—1st-3d Fridays, 7 Marshall Square. 

Casters & Modelers—2d-4th Fridays, 927 Mission. 

Electrical Workers 6—Fridays, 85 Eddy. 

Elevator Constructors—l1st-3d Wed, 102 O'Farrell. 

Flevator Conductors & Starters—ist-3d Fri. 120 O'Farrell. 

Felt & Composition Roofers—ilst-3d Mondays, 927 Mission. 

Furniture Handlers—1st-3d Fridays, 927 Mission. 

Glass Workers (United)—Wedne: days, 927 Mission. 

Granite Cutters—2d-4th Fridays, 120 0’Farngll. 

Gas & Electric Fixture Hangers—1st-3d Mondays, 24 4th. 

Housesmiths & Architectural Iron Workers 78—Wednes- 
days, 121 New Montgomery. ; 

Hoisting Engineers 59—Fridays, 32 O’Farrell. 

House Movers—Wednesdays. 1749 Mission. 

Housesmiths & Architectural Iron Workers, 78—Wednes- 
days, 24 4th. 

Lathers, 65 (Wood, Wire & Metal)—-Wed. 121 Eddy. 

Laborers’ Protective Union 8944—Tuesdays, 1320 Howard 
—lst-3d Mondays, 1159 Mission. 


Branch 


Millwrights 766—Alternate Fridays, 927 Mission. 
Marble Cutters & Finishers 38—2d-4th Tues, 1159 Mission 
me = 104 (Amalgamated Sheet)—1st-8d Fri, 


dy. 
Metal Workers 279 (Amalgamated Sheet)—1st-3d Tuer 
927 Mission. 
Mosaic Workers—1st-3d Wednesdays, 915% Market. 
Painters 19—Mondays, 927 Mission. 
Plasterers 66—-Mondays, 1159 Mission. 
Plumbers, Gas & Steam Fitters—ist-3d Wed, 82 O’Farrel). 
Paint Burners—Mondays, 22d and Potrero ave. 
Patent Chimney Builders—2d-4th Wed, 1159 Mission. 
Scagliola Workers—927 Mission. 
Sign Writers & Pictorial Painters 510—Tues, 927 Mission. 
Steam Engineers 64—Mondays, 120 O'Farrell. 
Slate & Tile Roofers—1st-3d Wednesdays, 553 Minna. 
Stone Cutters’ Association (Journeymen)—2d-4th Fri- 
days, 927 Misston. 
Stone Sawyers—2d-4th Sat, 927 Mission. 
Steam Pipe Boller Coverers—ist-3d Mon, 927 Mission. 
Shinglers—lst-3d Fridays, 1159 Mission. 
Tile Layers 49 (Ceramic, Mosaic, Encoustic)—2d-4th Fri- 
days, 927 Mission. 
Tent & Awning Makers 1—1st-3d Mon, 102 O'Farrell. 
Varnishers & Polishers 134—Tues, 161 City Hall ave. 
Wood Carvers & Modelers’ Assn—lst-3d Fri, 927 Mission. 
Window Shade Workers—1st-3d Mondays, 927 Mission. 


City Front Federation—Wed, Sailors’ Hall, East & Mis- 
sion. John Kean, Business Agent, 44 Bast. 

Bey : ‘. River Steamboatmen’s Union—Sun at hdars, 54 

ission. ‘ 

*Coopers 65—2d-4th Thursdays, 121 Hddy. 

**Engineers 59 ne Baa ar as ee 32 O'Farrell. 

Fishermen's Protective Union of the Pacific Coast and 
Alaska—Fridays, hdqrs, 9 Mission. 5 

Longshore Lumbermen—1ist-3d Thursdays, 1133 Misaton. 

Marine Cooks & Stewards—Thursdays, 54 Mission. 

Marine Firemen—Tuesdays, 46 Steuart. ‘ 

Marine Painters—Last Fridays, 1159 Mission. 

*Pile Drivers, Bridge & Structural Iron Workers—Twve- 
days at hdqrs, 9 Mission. 

Riggers & Stevedores—Mondays, 121 New Montgomery. 

pla harm bad Tuesday, 10 Howard. 

*Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Mondays at hdqrs, East 
and Mission. 

*Ship & Steamboat Joiners 21—2d-4th Thursdays, 24 
Eddy; hdqrs, 14 Folsom. - 

Shipwrights (Oakland)—2d-4th Fridays, 618 Broadway, 
Oakland. 

Shipwrights (San Francisco)—4th Thurs, 102 O’Farrell. 

Shippers, Porters & Packers—2d-4th Tuesdays, 117 Turk. 

*Teamsters—Thurs, 1159 Mission; hdqrs, 690 4th. 


*Affililated with the Labor Council also. 
**AfMfiliated with the Building Trades Council also. 


TIME COUNTS 


Almost before you realize it the new Bay Shore 
cut-off will be finished and a five cent fare will take 


you to 


Belle Air Park, 
San Bruno 
The investment of as little as $2 a week in a resi- 


dence lot in this sunny suburb will surely show a 
handsome profit during this year. 


It’s quick transportation that counts and every 


road must pass Belle Air 


Park. Don’t wish, DO. 


Fill out the coupon today and mail or send to our |} 
office for free car tickets and description of this prop- 


erty. We will gladly pay your fare. 


COUPON 


WEST SHORE REALTY Co. 
Union Trust Building 


GENTLEMEN: 
Please send views, maps of location 


and prices of Belle Air Park lots and free 
car tickets. 


DMEM Bs sacccgn wecarenocescclavecetatuarsesticesccivek ooeette 


MOGRCB is asc Goricessstanbexteasibas tpsBhaeeceane te see 
. C. 23, 


Address the 


301-4 Union Trust Bldg. 
Phone Main 3471 


List of Union Offices 


Allied Printing Trades Couneil 


Zl eR Oo 
L TRADES] ape: | COUNCIL, 
ey, 


Pe 
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Abbott, F. H., Cowell building, Sansome and Clay. 
Altvater Printing Co., 2593-2595 Mission. 
Althof & Bahls, 524 Sacramento. 

Art Printery, The, 41-43 Highth. 

Barnhart & Swasey, 107 New Montgomery. 
*Barry, Jas. H., The Star Press, 429 Montgomery. 
*Belcher & Phillips, 508 Clay. 

Ben Franklin Press, 123 Seventh. 

Bensen & Liss, 776 Bryant, 

*Berry Bros, 320 Sansome. 

*Bickell, L. A., 19 First. 

Black Cat Press, 402 McAllister. 
Boulin-Leichner Co., 519 Filbert. 

Boutes, Louis E., 1833 Green. 

Brown, Andrew, Printing Co., First and Mission. 
*Brunt, W. N. Co., 609 Mission. 

Budde, H. F., Cal. Press, 407% Turk. 
Clayburgh, Leilich Co., Inc., City Hall Square. 
Church Press, 23 Davis. 

Collins, C. J., 16 Hayes. 

Commercial Art Co., 519 Mission, 

*Commercial Publishing Company, First and Mission. 
Cook, The Morton L., 144 Second. 

*Crocker, H. S. Co., 217 Bush. 

Cubery & Co., 587 Mission. 

Danish Printing Co., 410 Kearny. 

*Daily Racing News, 21-23 First. 

Day & McClinten, 538 Sacramento. 
Dettner-Wilson Press, 118 Front. 

Drake & Baker, 850 Market. 

Drum Bros., 633 Mission, 

Eastman, Frank & Co., 509 Clay. 

Eastman & Mitchell, 28 First. 

*Fording & Halle, 28 First. 

Francis-Valentine Co., 5 Anna Lane, off Eddy. 
Gabriel Printing Co., 320 Sansome. 

*Galloway Publishing Co., 146 Second. 
Gilmartin Publishing Co., The, 19 First. 
Guedet dela} Co., 935 Market. 

Guenther, C. F., 120 Sutter, 

Golden State Printing Company, 73 Third. 
Golden West Press, 146 Second. 

Goodman Printing Company, 222 Mission. 
Hancock Bros., 809 Mission. 

*Harvey, John D., 509 Clay. 

tHayden Printing Co., 417 Montgomery. 
*Hicks-Judd Co., 21-23 First. 

*Hiester, Wm. A., 529 California, 

Hill, J. Harley Co., 657 Gough. 

Hinds, H. C., 809 Mission. 

Hughes, BE. C. & Co., 511 Sansome. 
Illinois-Pacific Glass Works, 10-16 Main. 
Jalumstein Printing Co., 310 Hayes. 

Janssen Printing Co., 23 Stevenson, 

Knarston Printing Co., 529 Washington. 
Lafontain, J. R., 535 California. 

Lane & Stapleton, 41 Third. 

Latham & Emanuel, 511 Sacramento, 

*Leader, The, 532 Commercial. 

Levingston, L., 540 Clay. 

Levison Printing Co., 514 Sacramenta 

Luce & Iler Co., 406 Sansome. 

Lynch, James T., 514 Kearny. 

Lyon, W. T. & Co., 161 First. 

Magner Printing Co., The Nat. A., 7 Dikeman Place. 
Majestic Press, The, 314 BHighth. 

McCracken Printing Co., 509 Kearny. 

Medina & Co., 221 Sacramento. 

Meyerfield, Alfred M., 414 Pine. 

Monahan, John & Co., 412 Commercial. 
Moore-Hinds Co., 28 First. 

Morris & Bain, 108 Market. 

*Murdock, C. A. & Co., 532 Clay. 
Mysell-Rollins Co., 22 Clay. 

Nevin, C. W. & Co., 532 Commercial. 
Occidental Mystic Press, 506 Hyde. 

Pacific Goldsmith Publishing Co., 146 Second, 
Pacific Heights Printery, 2438 Sacramento. 
Partridge, John, 306 California, 
*Pernau Bros., 543 Clay. 
Phillips & Van Orden, 508 Clay. 
Police Bulletin of San Francisco, Hall of Justice. 
Polk Street Printing Co., 1819 Polk. 

*Recorder ene Co., 516 Commercial. 
Roesch, Louis Co., 321-25 Sansome. 

Rooney, J. V. Co., 1308 Mission. 

Samuel, William, 411% California. 

tSan Francisco Newspaper Union, 405-407 Sansome. 
San Francisco Tageblat, 305 Larkin. 

*Shanly, J. M., 414 Clay. 

*Smyth, Owen H., 511 Sacramento. 

Sneider & Orozco, 521 Clay. 

+Spaulding, Geo, & Co., 414 Clay. 

Springer & Co., 240 Ellis. 

*Stanley-Taylor Co., 656 Mission. 

Standard Printing Co., 518 Clay. 

Sterrett Co., W. I., 933 Market. 

Stuetzel & Co., 144 Second. 

*Sunset Press, 1327 Market, 

Sutter Press, The, 240 Stockton. 

Tomoye Press. 144 Union Square av. 

Town Talk Printing Co., 146 Second. 

Turner, H. S., 3232 Mission. 

United Presbyterian Press, 1074 Guerrero. 
Upton Bros. & Delzelle, 17 Fremont 8t. 

Valleau & Peterson, 410 Sansome. 

Waldo Press, 777 Folsom. 

Wale Printing Co., Cowell building, Sansome and Clay. 
Wenderoth & Brown, 319 California. 

Werner, Geo. A., 1067 Howard. 

Western Fine Arts Co., 529 Clay. 

Williams, Joseph, 142 Seventh. 

Winkler, Chas. W., 146 Second. 

Winterburn, Jos., 417 Clay. 

Woodward W. A. & Co., 12 Sutter. 


BOOKBINDERS. 
Althof & Bahls, 524 Sacramento. 
Brown & Power Co., 508 Clay. 
Buswell & Co., 536 Clay. 
Commercial Publishing Co., First and Mission. 
Crocker, H. S. Co., 217 Bush. 
McGeeney, Wm, H., 23 Stevenson. 
Hicks-Judd Co., 21-28 First. 
Kitchen, Jr. Co., John, 510-514 Commercial. 
Levison Printing Co., 514 Sacramento. 
McIntyre, J. B.. 424 Sansome. 
Malloye, F., 422 Sacramento. 
Mysell-Rollins Co., 22 Clay, 
Phillips Bros., 505 Clay. 
Webster, Fred L., 19 First. 


LABOR CLARION. 


Whelan, Richard I. & Co., 42 Steuart. 
; MAILERS. 
San Francisco Maijing Co., 609 Mission, 5th Floor. 
- PHOTO-ENGRAVERS AND ETCHERS. 


“Barnhart_& Swasey, 107 New Montgomery. 


Bingley Photo Engraving Co., 529 Clay. 
Bolton & Strong, 621 Clay, 

Brown Engraving Co., 417 Montgomery. 
California Engraving Co., 506 Mission. 
Janssen Printing Company, 23 Stevenson. 
San Francisco Etching Co., 109 New Montgomery. 
McCabe & Sons, 611 Merchant. 

Sierra Engraving Co.,.324 Grant av. 
Sunset Engraving Company, 1327 Market. 
Union Engraving Co., 144 Union Square av. 
Yosemite Engraving Co., 24 Montgomery. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS, 


American Press Association, 19 First. 
Hoffschneider Bros., 412 Commercial. 
Martin & Co., 508 Clay. 


*Linotype office. 
{Lanston Monotype office. 
{Simplex office. 
__ 


Who Was the Loser? 

A Missouri Pacific ticket agent in Arkansas tells 
the following: “A man presented himself at the 
ticket window and asked the fare to Atkins, Ark. I 
told him it was $3.00. He said he had only a $2.00 
bill, but could easily raise the other dollar. When 
he reurned with the three dollars and was asked 


how he got the other dollar, ‘he said: ‘I went to 
a pawnbroker and pawned the $2 bill for $1.50. 
‘Then sold the pawnticket for $1.50. While you 


are making out the ticket, kindly tell me who is 
out the dollar?” The agent afterward said that 
he had wrestled with the forty-seventh problem of 
Euclid, dragged through quadretics in algebra, 
worked on “How old is.Ann,” but the question was 
too much for him.—Ex. ; 
ee ey 

A Southern Senator says that one of the best and 
briefest of speeches that he ever heard in the Up- 
per House of Congress was one of four words de- 
livered by Senator Proctor of Vermont. This 
speech, it appears, was a retort to a sarcastic fling 
by a colleague from Massachusetts. He had said: 
“No man in Vermont is allowed to vote unless he 
has made two thousand dollars trading with Massa- 
chusetts people.” Whereupon Proctor arose delib- 
erately and observed: “And we all vote.”—Argo- 


nant, 
SE 


“Sonny,” said the good old man, “I’m surprised 
that you should tease the cat in that way.” “Why?” 
replied the boy, pausing in his inhuman work, “do 
you know any better way?”—Philadelphia Ledger. 

———————~——_—_ 

Booklover—“I wish to get.Stevenson’s story, ‘The 
Suicide Club.’” Bookseller—“We’re just out of 
that, but here’s the year-book of the Automobile 
Racing Association.”—Puck. 


from $16 20 up 
Trousers to order 


from¢ QO up 
inapliadk -s saahinks 


CHARLES LYONS 
London Tailor ° 


Wi) do we fill prescriptions cheaper 
“y than any store in San Francisco D 


Because we do not pay a commission to the 
physicians. 


THE NO PERCENTAGE DRUG CO. 


Cut Rate Druggists 949-951 MARKET ST. 


INSIST ON YOUR DEALER 
FURNISHING YOU WITH 


UNION LABEL GOODS 


WRIGHT HARDWARE CoO. 


66 THIRD STREET 


TOOLS oj 


Evert Kind ~ One of the Best Stocks In S. F 


The news of the world fourteen hours 
ahead of the morning papers. 


Special stories by writers with world- 
wide reputation. 


A Sunday edition that is without 
equal on the Pacific Coast. 


A colored section 2nd comic supple- 
ment that is a great home attraction. 


Subscription Price a Month 


what Che Bulletin. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


65¢ 


OFFERS 


Pages devoted to the interest of women, 

News of sporting events. 

An editorial page full of comment of 
subjects of vital importance to Cali- 
fornians. 

All Labor Union News. 

There are many other features that 


no other paper but the Bustin 
possesses. 


Delivered to any Part of the City 


LABOR CLARION. 


“WE DON’T PATRONIZE” LIST 
OF THE 
SAN FRANCISCO LABOR COUNCIL. 


San Francisco, March 16, 1906. 


The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize List” of the San Francisco - 
Labor Council. Members of Labor Unions 
and sympathizers are requested to cut this list 
out and post at home where it can be con- 
veniently referred to. Officers of unions are 

requested to have the list posted weekly on 
bulletin board at headquarters. 

Owl Drug Company, 1128 Market; also 80 
Geary. 

M. Siminoff, Golden Gate Cloak and Suit 
House, 1228 Market street, Pacific Cloak -and 
Suit House, 1142 Market street, and Globe 
Cloak House, 1028 Market street. 

Sanborn, Vail & Co., 741 Market street, 
stationery, printing, picture frames, novelties, 
etc, 

Triest & Company, 116 Sansome street, job- 
bers of hats. 

Garibaldi Bros., 703-705 Battery street, 
manufacturers of macaroni, etc. 

E. H. Marks, St. Louis Clothing Co., 
517 Kearny street. 

Bekins Van and Storage Company, 11 Mont- 
gomery street. 

Lurline Baths, Larkin and Bush streets. 

Olympic Salt Water Baths, Seventh and 
Mision streets. 

Product of J. E. Tilt Shoe Company of 
Chicago, IIl. 

California Woolen Mills, Napa, Cal. 

National Biscuit Company’s product. 

Kullman, Salz & Co., Benicia, Cal. 

A. B. Patrick & Co., 415 Front street, tan- 
ners. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad ‘Com- 

any. 

Biaeer Soap Co., 220 California street. 

J. J. Doyle’s Arcade Stables, Sixth and Clara 
streets. 

Waffle Kitchen, 1007 Market street. 

P. Connolly’s saloon, 542 Fourth street. 


—————_ 4 
A year or two ago a well-known American, who 
was visiting China, was treated with great courtesy 
by a certain Viceroy. When the American was 
about to leave, he wished to convey to the Viceroy 
some token of his appreciation. So he sent the dig- 
nitary an uncommonly fine. bull pup he had brought 
from America. In a few days came the Viceroy’s 
acknowledgment of the gift. “I myself am not in 
the habit of eating that species of dog, but I may 
say that my suite had it served for breakfast, and 
accord it unqualified praise—Argonaut. 
—__—_.¢—_—__. 


English Guide—“The echo ’ere in these moun- 
tains is very fine, sir.’ Tourist (after shouting 
“Hello !”)—“Well, there is an echo, but it isn’t in- 
telligible.” English Guide—“You don’t understand 
the languidge, sir. These are Welsh mountains, 
y’know.”—Philadelphia Press. 

AS RS 


“I am greatly troubled with kleptomania,” ex- 
claimed the fashionably dressed woman, as she bus- 
tled into the drug department; “now what would you 
advise me to take for it?” “Your departure, madame, 
by all: means,” replied the floor-walker, and bowed 
her to the elevator.—Puck. 

pial ste OSs See 

Mrs. Klubbs (severely)—I’ve been iying awake 
these three hours waiting for you to come home. 
Mr. Klubbs (ruefully)—Gee! And I’ve been stay- 
ing away three hours, waiting for you to go to sleep. 
—Cleveland Leader. 

—_ ——_-— e— — -—_—__ 

Master (to youth being examined in English his- 
tory)—With what crime was Lord Bacon charged? 
Youth (as if by. an inspiration)—With writing 
Shakespeare’s plays.—Ex. 

—_—————_¢——_____—_- 

Mr. Manton—‘My wife talks to herself all the 

time.” Mr. Meekton—“That so? Wish mine would.” 


—Ex. 


JAPANESE-KOREAN EXCLUSION LEAGUE 

The Executive Board of tiie Japanese and Korean 
Exclusion League met at headquarters, rooms 318- 
19, 927 Market street, on the 10th inst., and was 
called to order by President O. A. Tveitmoe at 8:20 
p. m. 


CREDENTIALS AND COMMUNICATIONS—From Gas 
and Electric Fixture Hangers, for E. W. Carpenter, 
W. H. Hollopeter and George Young. From Car- 
riage and Wagon Workers, No. 66, for C. A. Sis- 
kron, Fred Hoese and C. Bernhardt; received and 
referred to the convention for approval. From 
Springfield Central Labor Union, of Massachusetts, 
advising the League of having forwarded protests 
to the Congressmen of that State against the pass- 
age of the Foster bill and submitting information 
relative to the Japanese in that locality; received and 
filed. From Granite Cutters of San Francisco, in 
relation to their membership; received and _ filed. 
From Postmaster of Oakland, in reference to a 
money order sent by Teamsters of Oakland; ré- 
ceived and referred to the Secretary. From Sena- 
tor Frank P. Flint, forwarding a package of the 
Foster Bill (H. R. 12,973); received. and _ filed. 
From Cemetery Employes of Ocean View, Flour 
and Cereal Mill Employes of Los Angeles, Amal- 
gamated Society of Carpenters of Los Angeles, Ce- 
ment Workers of Los Angeles, Cooks and Waiters 
of Eureka and Steam Engineers, No. 159, of Eureka, 
sending in their contributions and pledging support 
to the League; received and filed. 


Bitts—The following bills were audited and or- 
dered paid: : 

A. E. Yoell, salary, $25; M. Whisnant, salary and 
41%4 hours over-time, $15.40. A. E. Yoell, postage, 
$10.50; Commercial Supply Co., addressing wrappers, 
$1.25; Paul P. Bernhard & Co., rubber stamps, 60 
cents. 

SECRETARY'S ReEporT—Secretary read his regular 
weekly report, which was received and approved. 
The Secretary further reported that State Labor 
Commissioner W. V. Stafford had informed him 
that during a very recent visit through Butte 
County, where a large amount of work is being 
done by the Western Pacific Railroad Company, 700 
Japanese laborers, including the cooks and waiters, 
were dismissed from the services of the company 
on account of their work being unsatisfactory, and 
white laborers were employed in their stead. 

CommitTEES—Committee on Publicity and Statis- 
tics—Delegate Macarthur reported the completion 
of the Roberts pamphlet and that it is in the hands 
of the Secretary, ready for distribution. The Dele- 
gate also reported that the pamphlet ordered by the 
League was now on the press and that in a few 
days the publication would be ready for the affiliated 
organizations and general distribution. The Com- 
mittee on Finance and Organization reported good 
progress. 

_ SPECIAL ComMMITTEES—Delegate Johnson, for the 
committee appointed to consider the advisability of 
holding a general demonstration, reported in favor 
of submitting the matter to the affiliated organiza- 
tions. After general discussion of the matter, it 
was decided to re-refer the proposition to the spec- 
ial committee. 

Delegate McCarthy reported that he had ad- 
dressed large assemblies during his recent visit in 
the East in seven cities, on the Mongolian immigra- 
tion question, and found that the trades unionists 
are only fairly well informed on the question, while 
others are indifferent, and he urged the League to 
vigorously pursue its educational work in the in- 
dustrial centers of the East and the Middle West, 
and he recommended that the Executive Board se- 
lect its ablest speakers to address all large assem- 
blies and conventions. 

The Special Auditing Committee was granted fur- 
ther time. 

New Bustness—On motion it was unanimously 


. agreed that a committee consisting of five members 


of the board be appointed to draft a Constitution 
and By-Laws for the government of the League, 


with instructions to“submit the same to the Execu- 
tive Board. Committee appointed as follows: W. 
Macarthur, P. H. McCarthy, Edward I, Walsh, E. 
B. Carr and F. C. Pattison. 

The Seeretaty-Treasurer reported receipts for the 
week as follows: 

Casters and Modelers, $1.20; Broom and Whisk 
Makers, Los Angeles, 40 cents; Building Trades 
Council of Marin County, $2.05; Cooks and Wait- 
ers of Eureka, $1.60; Steam Engineers of Eureka, 
45 cents; Felt and Composition Roofers, 78 cents; 
Cement Workers of Los Angeles, $2.25; Carpenters 
of Bakersfield, 52 cents; Carpenters of Monterey, 
$1.71; Machine Coopers, No. 131, $2.25; Marine 
Cooks and Stewards, $6.65; Boot and Shoe Workers, 
No. 216, $3; Cement Workers, No. 1, $5.90; Carpen- 
ters of Los Angeles, $1.50; Carriage and Wagon 
Workers, No. 66, $3.15; Engineers, No. 64, $3.25; 
Riggers and Stevedores, $12.50; Sugar Workers, $3; 
Bridgemen, No. 31, $2; H. E. Winkler, $1; Machine 
Hands, No. 11,933, 40 cents; Elevator Constructors, 
No. 8, $3.20; Carpenters, No. 423, $6.80; Clerks of 
Vallejo, $1.01; Carpenters, No. 22, $17.15; Flour 
and Cereal Employes of Los Angeles, 35 cents; 
Waiters’ Union, No. 30, $10; Blacksmith Helpers, 
No. 316, 75 cents; Longshore Lumbermen, $6; Glass 
Bottle Blowers’ Association, No. 22, $1.85; Court 
Kensington, A. O. F., 70 cents. 

TREASURER’S REPORT. 


Balance on hand March ist.............. $439. 46 
Receipts to “date 2 o.cria tan eaatieenen oe 281.75 
POCA so. wns Tange ees teers a: nearer te tnetale mete $721.21 
Expenses toodate:.. os :.0y scsi siers seme ean $179.30 
Balance: on ‘hatid ~<a aeons eels me $541.91 

A. E. Yoett, Secretary. 


ed 

The funeral drivers of New York City have or- 
ganized a branch of the Greater New York Council 
of the International Brotherhod of Teamsters, and 
their organization will be known as the Greater New 
York Funeral Drivers’ Union. There are about 
1500 of these drivers in that city, of which number 
1200 have already enrolled themselves in the new 
union. Recognition of the union, the “closed shop,” 
and higher wages, are their chief demands, and no 
trouble is expected in securing these. 

————— 

All union men and sympathizers in Chicago, IIl., 
will be requested to give the name of “John Smith, 
promoter,” to the solicitors for the new directory. 
This, in the opinion of Edward Nockels, Secretary 
of the Chicago Federation of Labor, will give 300,- 
000 “John Smiths.” The purpose is to make the 
directory useless because it is to be turned out by 
non-union printers in the shop of R. R. Donnelly & 
Sons Company. 

_————_—o—_______ 

The Illinois Supreme Court has handed down an 
opinion affirming a decision of the Cook County 
Court in fining members of- Franklin Pressfeeders’ 
Union, No. 4, for unlawful assaults on non-union 
men and fining the union for illegal conspiracy. 
The Supreme Court holds that the strikers had no 
right to picket plants and that the union can be held 
liable as a corporation. 

—_—_ oe ——_—__—_ 

An advance in wages of one cent per hour has 
been granted the employes of the Pittsburg Rail- 
way Company, operating all traction lines in Pitts- 
burg and Allegheny. Recently the men made a 
demand for an increase of two cents an hour and 
the company compromised on one cent an hour in- 
crease. 

gee a 

The House Committee on Labor has decided to 
make a favorable report on a bill appropriating $300,- 
000 for a compilation of full statistics by the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor on the condition 
of women and children workers throughout the 
United States. 


ban St ct ots 
Demand: Union-Label Clothing. 


